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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THERE was not a moment to lose, so Green 
emptied the pocket-book into his hat, and sifted 
the contents in a turn of the hand, announcing 
each discovery in a whisper to his excited, and 
peering, associates:— 

“A lot of receipts.” 

“Of no use to any one but me,” said the 
prisoner earnestly. 

“Two miniatures; gold rims, pinchbeck 
backs.” 

“They are portraits of my children when 
young: Heaven forgive me, I could not give 
them up tomy creditors: surely, surely, you will 
not rob me of them.” 

“Stash your gab,” said Mr. Green roughly. 
* Here’s a guinea, Queen Anne’s reign.” 

“ It belonged to my great-grandfather: take it, 
but you will let me redeem it; I will give 5/. for 
it, poor as I am: you can leave it on my door- 
step, and I’ll leave the 5/.” 

“Stow your gab. Letters; papers covered 
with figures. Stay, what is this? a lot of memo- 
randa.” 

“They are of the most private and delicate 
character. Pray do not expose my family mis- 
fortunes.” And Mr. Hardie, who of late had 
been gathering composure, showed some signs of 
agitation; the two figures glaring over his 
shoulder shared it, and his remonstrance only 
made Green examine the papers keenly: they 
might contain some clue to the missing money. 
It proved a miscellaneous record: the price of 
Stocks at various days; notes of the official 
assignee’s remarks in going over the books, &c. 
At last, however, Green’s quick eye fell upon a 
fainter entry in pencil ; figures : 1, 4; yes, actually 
14,0007. “All right,” he said: and took the 
paper close to the lantern, and began to spell it 
out: 

**This day Alfred told me to my face I had 
14,000/. of Captain Dodd’s. We had an angry dis- 
cussion. What can he mean? Drs. Wycherley 
and Osmond, this same day, afflicted me with hints 
that he is deranged, or partly. Isaw no signs of 
it before. Wrote to my brother entreating him 
to give me 2007. to replace the sum which I really 


have wronged this respectable and now most 
afflicted family of. I had better withdraw—— ” 
Here Mr. Hardie interrupted him with sorrowful 
dignity : “These are mere family matters ; if you 
are a man, respect them.” 

Green went reading on like Fate: “‘ Better 
withdraw my opposition to the marriage, or else 
it seems my own flesh and blood will go about 
the place blackening my reputation.’ ” 

Mr. Hardie stamped on the ground. “TI tell 
you on my honour as a gentleman there’s no 
money there but my grandfather’s guinea. My 
money is all in my waistcoat-pocket, where you 
will not look.” 

A flutter of uneasiness seemed to come over 
the detective: he darkened his lantern, and re- 
placed the pocket-book hurriedly in the prisoner’s 
breast, felt him all over in a minute, and, to keep 
up the farce, robbed him. 

“Only eight yellow boys,” said he con- 
temptuously to his mates. He then slipped the 
money back into Hardie’s coat-pocket, and con- 
ducted him to his own gate, tied him to it by the 
waist, and ordered him not to give the alarm for 
ten minutes on pain of death. 

*T consent,” said Mr. Hardie, “ and thank you 
for abstaining from violence.” 

* All right, my tulip,” said Mr. Green cheer- 
fully; and drew his companions quietly away. 
But the next moment he began to run, and, 
making a sudden turn, dived into a street, then 
into a passage, and so winded and doubled 
till he got toa small public-house: he used some 
flash word, and they were shown a private room. 
“Wait here an hour for me,” he whispered ; “I 
must see who liberates him, and whether he is 
really as innocent as he reads, or we have been 
countermined by the Devil’s own tutor.” 

The unexpected turn the evidence had taken, 
evidence of their own choosing too, cleared Mr. 
Hardie with the unprofessionals. Edward em- 
braced this conclusion as a matter of course, and 
urged the character of that gentleman’s solitary 
traducer; Alfred was a traitor, and therefore 
why not a slanderer ? 

Even Sampson, on the whole, inclined to a 
similar conclusion. 

At this crisis of the discussion a red-haired 
pedlar, with very large whiskers and the remains 
of a black eye, put his head in, and asked whether 





Tom Green was there. “No,” said the Doctor 
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stoutly, not desiring company of this stamp. 
“ Don’t know the lad.” 

The pedlar laughed: “There is not many that 
do know him at all hours; however, he is here, 
sir.” And he whipped off the red hair, and 
wiped off the black eye, and lo Green ipse. He 
received their compliments on his Protean powers, 
and told them he had been just a minute too late ; 
Mr. Hardie was gone, and so he had lost the 
chance of seeing who came to help him, and of 
hearing the first words that passed between the 
two: this, he said, was a very great pity ; for it 
would have shown him in one moment whether 
certain suspicions of his were correct. Pressed 
as to what these suspicions were, he begged to 
be excused saying any more for the present. 
The Doctor however would not let him off so, 
but insisted on his candid opinion. 

“ Well, sir,” said Green, “I never was more 
puzzled in my life, owing to not being near hand 
when he was untied. It looks all square how- 
ever. There’s only one little thing that don’t fit 
somehow.” 

They both asked in a breath what that was. 

“The sovs. were all marked.” 

They asked how he knew; and had he got 
them in his pocket to show ? 

Green uttered a low chuckling laugh: “ What 
me fake the beans, now I live on this side the 
hedge? never knew a cove mix his liquors that 
way but it hurt his health soon or late. No, I 
took them out of one pocket, and felt of them as 
I slipped them into the other. Ye see, gents, 
to do any good on my lay, a man must train 
his senses as well as his mind: he must have a 
hare’s ear, and a hawk’s eye, a bloodhound’s 
nose, and a lady’s hand with steel fingers and a 
silk skin. Now look at that bunch of fives,” 
continued the master ; and laid a hand white and 
soft as a duchess’s on the table: “it can put 
the bracelets on a giant, or find a sharper’s nail- 
mark on the back of the-knave of clubs. The 
beans were marked. Which it is a small 
thing, but it don’t fit the rest. Here’s an unsus- 
picious gent took by surprise, in moonlight medi- 
tation fancy free, and all his little private family 
matters found in his innocent bosom quite pro- 
miscuous; but his beans marked: that don’t 
dovetail nohow. Gents, did ever you hear of the 
man that went to the bottom of the bottomless 
pit to ease his mind? Well, he was the head of 
my family: I must go to the bottom whether 
there’s one or not. And just now I see but one 

* And what is that?” inquired both his com- 
panions in some alarm. 

“Oh, I mustn’t threaten it,” said Green, “ or 
T shall never have the stomach to do it. But 
dear me, this boozing ken is a very unfit place 
for you, you are champagne-gents not dog’s nose 
ones, Now you part and make tracks for 
home, one on foot, and one ina fly. You won’t 
see me, nor hear of me again, till I’ve something 
fresh.” 





and Edward met at Albion Villa; and Edward 
told his mother what they had done, and his con- 
viction that Mr. Hardie was innocent, and Alfred 
a slanderer as well as a traitor: “And indeed,” 
said he, “if we had but stopped to reflect, we 
should have seen how unlikely the money was 
not to be lost in the Agra. Why the ’Tiser 
says. she went to pieces almost directly she 
struck. What we ought to have done was, not 
to listen to Alfred Hardie like fools, but write 
to Lloyd’s like people in their senses. I'll do it 
this minute, and find out the surviving officers 
of the ship: they will be able to give us infor- 
mation on that head.” Mrs. Dodd approved; 
and said she would write to her kind correspon- 
dent Mrs. Beresford: and she did sit down to 
her desk at once. As for Sampson he returned 
to town next morning, not quite convinced, but 
thoroughly staggered; and determined for once 
to resign his own judgment, and abide the result 
of Mrs. Dodd’s correspondence and Mr. Green’s 
sagacity. All he insisted on was, that his 
placard about Alfred should be continued: he 
left money for this, and Edward against the 
grain consented to see it done. But placards 
are no monopoly: in the afternoon only a section 
of Sampson’s was visible in most parts of the 
town by reason of a poster to this effect pasted 
half over it: 


“Firty Guineas REWARD. 
“Whereas yesterday evening at 10 o’clock 
Richard Hardie Esq. of Musgrove Cottage, 
Barkington, was assaulted at his own door by 
three ruffians, who rifled his pockets, and read 
his private memoranda, and committed other 
acts of violence, the shock of which has laid him 
ona bed of sickness, the above reward shall be 
paid to any person, or persons, who will give 
such information as shall lead to the detection of 
all or any one of the miscreants concerned in 
this outrage. 

The above reward will be paid by Mr. Thomas 
Hardie of Clare Court Yorkshire.” 


On this the impartial police came to Mr. 
Hardie’s and made inquiries. He received them 
in bed, and told them particulars: and they 
gathered from Peggy that she had heard a ery 
of distress, and opened the kitchen door; and 
that Betty and she had ventured out together, 
and found poor master tied to the gate with an 
old cord; this she produced, and the police in- 
spected and took it away with them. 

At sight of the Notice, Edward felt cold and 
then hot, and realised the false and perilous 
position into which he had been betrayed: “So 
much for being wiser than the law,” he said: 
“what are we now but three footpads?” This, 
and the insult his sister had received, made the 
place poison to him; and hastened their depar- 
ture by a day or two: the very next day (Thurs- 
day) an affiche on the walls of Albion Villa 
announced that Mr. Chippenham, auctioneer, 
would sell next Wednesday on the premises 





And so the confederates parted, and Sampson 





the greater part of the furniture, plate, china, 
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glass, Oriental inlaid boxes and screens, with 
several superb India shawls, scarfs, and dresses ; 
also a twenty-one years’ lease of the villa; seven- 
teen to run. 

Edward took unfurnished apartments in Lon- 
don, near Russell-square: a locality in which, as 
he learned from the ’Tiser, the rooms were large 
and cheap ; he packed just so much furniture as 
was essential; no knick-knacks. It was to go by 
rail on Monday; Mrs. Dodd and Julia were to 
follow on Tuesday : Edward to stay at Barkington 
and look after the sale. 

Meantime their secret ally, Mr. Green, was 
preparing his threatened coup. The more he 
reflected the more he suspected that he had been 
outwitted by Peggy Black; she had led him on, 
and the pocket-book had been planted for him. 
If so, why Peggy was a genius, and in his own 
line ; and he would marry her, and so kill two 
birds with one stone: make a Detective of her 
(there was a sad lack of female Detectives) ; 
and, once his wife, she would split on her 
master, and he should defeat that old sol- 
dier at last, and get a handsome slice of the 
14,0007. 

He manceuvred thus; first, he went back to 
London for a day or two to do other jobs, and 
to let this matter cool: then he returned, and 
wrote from a town near Barkington to Pegg 
Black, telling her he had been sent away sud- 
denly on a job, but his heart had remained behind 
with his Peggy : would she meet him at the gate 
at nine that evening? He had something very 
particular to say to her. As to the nature of 
the business the enclosed would give her a hint. 
She might name her own day, and the sooner 
the better. 

The enclosed was a wedding ring. 

At nine this extraordinary pair of lovers met 
at the gate; but Peggy seemed hardly at her 
ease ; said her master would be coming out and 
catching her; perhaps they had better walk up 
the road a bit. “ With all my heart,” said 
Green; but he could not help a little sneer: 
“Your master?” said he: “why he is your 
servant, asIam. What, is he jealous?” 

*T don’t know what you mean, young man,” 
said Peggy. 

*T’ll tell you when we are married.” 

** La, that is a long time to wait for my answer: 
why, we ain’t asked in church yet.” 

“There’s no need of that; I can afford a 
special license.” 

“Lawk a daisy: why you be a gentleman 
then.” 

“No, but I can keep my wife like a lady.” 

“You sounds very tempting,’ murmured 
Peggy, throwing her skirt over her head—for a 
drizzle was beginning—and walking slower and 
slower. 

Then he made hot love to her, and pressed her 
hard to name the day. 

She coquetted with the question till they came 
near the mouth of a dark lane, called Lovers’ 
Walk; then, as he insisted on an answer, she 





hung her head bashfully, aud coughed a little 
cough. At which preconcerted signal a huge 
policeman sprang out of the lane and collared 
Mr. Green. 

On this Peggy, who was all Lie from head to 
heel, uttered a little scream of dismay and 
surprise. 

Mr. Green laughed. 

“ Well, you are a downy one,” said he. “I'll 
marry you all the more for this.” 

The Detective put his hands suddenly inside the 
policeman’s, caught him by the bosom with his 
right hand by way of fulcrum; and with his left 
by the chin, which he forced violently back, and 
gave him a slight Cornish trip at the same 
moment ; down went the policeman on the back 
of his head a fearful crack : Green then caught 
the astonished Peggy round the neck, kissed 
her lips violently, and fled like the wind; re- 
moved all traces of his personal identity, and up 
to London by the train in the character of a 
young swell, with aself-fitting eye-glass and a 
long moustache the colour of his tender mis- 
tress’s eyebrow : tow. 

From town he wrote to her, made her a formal 
offer of marriage; and gave her an address to 
write to “should she at any time think more 
kindly of him and of his sincere affection.” 

I suppose he specified sincere because it was 
no longer sincere : he hurled the offer into Mus- 
grove Cottage by way of an apple of discord; at 
least so I infer from the memorandum, with 
which he retired at present from the cash- 
hunt. 

“Mr. Hardie has the stiff, I think: but, if 
so, it is pianted somewhere; doesn’t carry it 
about him; my Peggy is his mistress : nothing 
to be done till they split.” 


Victorious so far, Mr. Hardie had still one 
pressing anxiety; Dr. Sampson’s placard : this 
had been renewed, and stared him everywhere 
in the face. Every copy of it he encountered 
made him shiver: if he had been a man of im- 
pulse, he would have torn it down wherever he 
saw it: but he knew that would not do. However, 
learning from Jane, who had it from old Betty, 
who had it from Sarah, that Mrs. and Miss Dodd 
would leave for London the day before the sale, 
and Edward the day after it, he thought he might 
venture in the busy intermediate time to take 
some liberties with it. This he did with ex- 
cellent tact and judgment ; Peggy and a bill- 
sticker were seen in conference, and, soon after, 
the huge bills of a travelling circus were pasted 
right over both the rival advertisements in which 
the name of Hardie figured. The consequence 
was, Edward raised no objection; he was full of 
the sale for one thing; but I suspect he was 
content to see his own false move pasted over on 
such easy terms. 


On the Monday morning Peggy brought in the 
letters, and Jane saw one in Alfred’s handwriting. 
She snatched it up, and cried “Papa, from 
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Alfred!” And she left off making the tea, while 
her father opened it with comparative com- 
posure. 

This coolness, however, did not outlast the 
perusal : “The young ruffian!” said he: “ would 
you believe it, Jenny, he accuses me of being the 
cause of his last business.” 

“Let me see, papa.” 

He held her out the letter; but hesitated and 
drew it back : “My dear, it would give you pain 
to see your poor father treated so. Here’s a 
specimen : ‘What could they expect but that 
the son of a sharper would prove a traitor? 
You stole her money; I her affections, of which 
Iam unworthy.’ Now what do you think of 
that ?” 

“Unhappy Alfred!” said Jane. “No, papa, 
I would not read it, if you are insulted in it. 
But where is he ?” 

“The letter is dated Paris. See!” And he 
showed her the date: “but he says here, he is 
coming back to London directly; and he orders 
me in the most peremptory way to be ready with 
my accounts, and pay him over his fortune. 
Well, he is alive at all events : really my good, 
kind, interfering, pragmatical, friend Sampson 
with his placards made me feel uneasy, more 
uneasy than I would own to you, Jenny.” 


“Unhappy Alfred!” cried Jane, with the tears |. 


in her eyes; “and poor papa !” 

“Oh never mind me,” said Mr. Hardie; 
“now that I know no harm has come to him, I 
really don’t care a straw: I have got one child 
that loves me, and that I love.” 

“ Ah yes, dear, dear papa, and that will always 
love you, and never, never, disobey you in small 
things or great.” She rose from the table and 
sealed this with a pious kiss; and, when she sat 
down with a pink flush on her delicate cheek, his 
hard eye melted and dwelt on her with beaming 
tenderness. His heart yearned over her, and a 
pang went through it: to think that he must de- 
a even her, the one sweet soul that loved 

im ! 

It was a passing remorse: the successful plotter 
soon predominated, and it was with unmixed 
satisfaction he saw her put on her bonnet directly 
after breakfast, and hurry off to Albion Villa to 
play the part of his unconscious sieve. 

He himself strolled in the opposite direction, 
not to seem to be watching her. 

He was in good spirits; felt like a general, 
who, after repulsing many desperate attacks suc- 
cessfully, orders an advance, and sees the tide of 
battle roll away from his bayonets. His very 
body seemed elastic, indomitable; he walked 
lustily out into the country, sniffed the perfumed 
hedges, and relished life. To be sure he could 
not walk away from all traces of his misdeeds ; 
he fell in with objects, that to an ordinary sinner 
might have spoiled the walk, and even marred 
the spring-time; he found his creditor Maxley 
with grizzly beard, and bloodshot eyes, bela- 
bouring a milestone ; and two small boys quiz- 
zing him, and pelting him with mud: and soon 





after, he met his creditor, old Dr. Phillips, in 
a cart, coming back to Barkington to end his 
days there, at the almshouse. But to our tri- 
umphant Bankrupt and Machiavel these things 
were literally nothing; he paced complacently 
on, and cared no more for either of those his 
wrecks, than the smiling sea itself seems to care 
for the dead ships and men it washed ashore a 
week ago. 

He came home before luncheon for his gossip 
with Jane; but she had not returned. All the 
better; her budget would be the larger. 

To while the time he got his file of. the 
Times, and amused himself noting down the fluc- 
tuations in Peruvian bonds. t 

While thus employed he heard a loud knock 
at his door, and soon after Peggy’s voice and a 
man’s in swift collision. Hasty feet came along 
the passage, the parlour door opened, and a 
young man rushed in pale as ashes, and stared 
at him; he was breathless, and his lips moved, 
but no sound came. 

It was Edward Dodd. 

Mr. Hardie rose like a tower and manned him- 
self to repulse this fresh assault. 

The strange visitor gasped out, “You are 
wanted at our house.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Jane Hanrpre found Albion Villa in the mise- 
rable state that precedes an auction; the house 
raw, its contents higgledy-piggledy. The stair 
carpets, and drawing-room carpets, were up, and 
in rolls in the dining-room; the bulk of the 
furniture was there too; the auction was to be 
in that room. The hall was clogged with great 
packages, and littered with small, all awaiting 
the railway carts; and Edward, dusty and deli- 
quescent, was cording, strapping, and nailing 
them at the gallop, in his shirt sleeves. 

Jane’s heart sank at the visible signs of his 
departure. She sighed; and then, partly to 
divert his attention, told him hastily there 
was a letter from Alfred. On this he ran up- 
stairs and told Mrs. Dodd; and she came down 
stairs, and took Jane up softly to her friend’s 
Boom. 

They opened the door gently, and Jane saw 
the grief she was come to console; or to em- 
bitter. 

Such a change! instead of the bright, elastic, 
impetuous, young beauty, there sat a pale lan- 
guid girl, with “weary of the world” written on 
every part of her eloquent body; her right hand 
dangled by her side, and on the ground beneath 
it lay a piece of work she had been attempting; 
but it had escaped from those listless fingers : 
her left arm was stretched at full length on the 
table with an unspeakable abandon, and her brow 
laid wearily on it above the elbow. So lies the 
wounded bird, so droops the broken lily. 

She did not move for Jane’s light foot. She 
often sat thus, a drooping statue, and let people 
come and go unheeded. 

Jane’s heart yearned for her. She came softly 
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and laid a little hand lightly on her shoulder, 
and, true to her creed that we must look upward 
for consolation, said in her ear, and in solemn, 
silvery tones, “Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” 

Julia turned at this and flung her arms round 
Jane’s neck, and panted heavily. 

Jane kissed her, and, with the tears in her eyes, 
proceeded to pour out, from a memory richly 
stored with Scripture, those blessed words it is 
full of, words that in our hours of ease or biblical 
criticism pass over the. mind like some drowsy 
chime; but in the bitter day of anguish and 
bereavement, when the body is racked, the soul 
darkened, shine out like stars to the mariner; 
seem then first to swell to their real size and 
meaning, and come to writhing mortals like pity- 
ing seraphim, divinity on their faces and healing 
on their wings. 

Julia sighed heavily: “ Ah,” she said, “these 
are sweet words. But I am not ripe for them. 
You show me the true path of happiness: but I 
don’t want to be happy; it’s Aim I want to be 
happy. If the angels came for me and took me 
to heaven this moment, I should be miserable 
there, if I thought 4e was in eternal torment; 
ay, [ should be as miserable there as I am here. 
Oh Jane, when God means to comfort me, He 
will show me He is alive; till then words are 
wasted on me, even Bible words.” 

“Tell her your news, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Dodd quietly. She was one of those, who take 
human nature as it is, and make the best of it. 

* Julia dear,” said Jane, “ your fears are ex- 
travagant; indeed: Alfred is alive, we know.” 

Julia trembled, but said nothing. 

“ He has written to-day.” 

“Ah! To you?” 

“No, to papa.” 

“T don’t believe it. Why to him ?” 

“ But I saw the letter, dear; I had it in my 
hand.” 

“Did you read it?” asked Julia, trembling 
now like an aspen, and fluttering like a bird. 

“No, but I read the address, and the date in- 
side, and I saw the handwriting; and I was 
offered the letter, but papa told me it was full 
of abuse of him, so I declined* to read it ; how- 
ever, I will get it for you.” 

Mrs. Dodd thanked her warmly; but asked 
her if she could not in the mean time give some 
idea of the contents. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Dodd: papa read me out a 
great deal of it. He was in Paris, but just start- 
ing for London: and he demanded his money 
and his accounts. You know papais one of his 
trustees.” 

“Well, but,” said Mrs. Dodd, “was there 
nothing—nothing about—— ?” 

“Oh yes there was,” said Jane, “only I—well 
then, for dear Julia’s sake—the letter said, ‘ What 





* This was one of those involuntary inaccuracies 
which creep iato mortal statements. 





wonder the son of a sharper should prove a 
fraitor ? Yow have stolen her money, and J her 
affections, and’—oh, I can’t, I can’t.” And Jane 
Hardie began to cry. 

Mrs. Dodd embraced her like a mother, and 
entered into her filial feelings: Mrs. Dodd had 
never seen her so weak, and, therefore, never 
thought her so amiable. Thus occupied they 
did not at first observe how these tidings were 
changing Julia. 

_ But presently looking up they saw her stand- 
ing at her full height, on fire with wrath and in- 
sulted pride. 

“Ah, you have brought me comfort,” she cried. 
“Mamma, I shall hate and scorn this man some 
day, as much as I hate and scorn myself now for 
every tear I have shed for him.” 

They tried to calm her, but in vain; a new 
gust of passion possessed the ardent young 
creature, and would have vent. She reddened 
from bosom to brow, and the scalding tears ran 
down her flaming cheeks, and she repeated be- 
tween her clenched teeth, “My veins are not 
filled with skim-milk, I can tell you: you have 
seen how I can love, you shall see how I can 
hate.” And with this she went haughtily out 
of the room, not to expose the passion which 
overpowered her. 

Mrs. Dodd took advantage of her absence to 
thank Jane for her kindness, and told her she had 
also received some letters by this morning’s post, 
and thought it would be neither kind on her part 
nor just to conceal their purport from her. She 
then read her a letter from Mrs. Beresford, and 
another from Mr. Grey, in answer to queries 
about the 14,0007. 

Sharpe, I may as well observe, was at sea; 
Bayliss drowned. 

Mrs. Beresford knew nothing about the matter. 

Mr. Grey was positive Captain Dodd, when in 
command, had several thousand pounds in his 
cabin: Mrs. Beresford’s Indian servant had been 
detected trying to steal it, and put in irons: 
believed the lady had not been told the cause— 
out of delicacy: and Captain Roberts had 
liberated him. As to whether the money had 
escaped the wreck—if on Captain Dodd’s person, 
it might have been saved; but if not, it was cer- 
tainly lost: for Captain Dodd to his knowledge 
had run on deck from the passengers’ cabin the 
moment the ship struck, and had remained there 
till she went to pieces; and everything was 
washed out of her. 

“Our own opinion,” said Mrs, Dodd, “ I mean 
Edward’s and mine, is now, that the money was 
lost in the ship; and you can tell your papa 
so, if you like.” 

Jane thanked her, and said she thought so too; 
and what a sad thing it was. 

Soon after this Julia returned, pale and calm 
as a statue, and sat down humbly beside Jane: 
“O, pray with me,” she said: “pray that I may 
not hate, for to hate is to be wicked; and pray 
that I may not love, for to love is to be 
miserable.” 
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Mrs. Dodd retired, with her usual tact and 
self-denial. 

Then Jane Hardie, being alone with her friend, 
and full of sorrow, sympathy, and faith, found 
words of eloquence almost divine to raise her. 

With these pious consolations Julia’s pride 
and self-respect now co-operated ; relieved of her 
great terror, she felt her insult to her fingers’ 
ends: “ I’ll never degrade myself so far as to pine 
for another lady’s lover,” she said. “ll resume 
my duties in another sphere, and try to face the 
world by degrees. I am not quite alone in it: I 
have my mother still—and my Redeemer.” 

Some tears forced their way at these brave, 
gentle words. Jane gave her time. 

Then she said: “Begin by putting on your 
bonnet, and visiting with me. Come with one 
who is herself thwarted in the carnal affections ; 
come with her and see how sick some are, and 
we two in health; how racked with pain some 
are, and we two at ease; how hungry some, and 
we have abundance; and, above all, in what 
spiritual deserts some lie, while we walk in the 
gospel light.” 

“Oh that I had the strength,” said Julia ; “Tl 
try.” 

"She put on her bonnet, and went down with 
her friend: but at the street door the strange 
feeling of shame overpowered her : she blushed, 
and trembled, and begged to substitute the garden 
- for the road. Jane consented, and said every- 
thing must have a beginning. 

The fresh air, the bursting buds, and all the 
face of nature, did Julia good; and she felt it: 
* You little angel,” said she, with something of 
her old impetuosity, “ you have saved me. I was 
making myself worse by shutting myself up in 
that one miserable room.” 

They walked hand in hand fora good half hour, 
and then Jane said she must go: papa would miss 
her. Julia was sorry to part with her, and almost 
without thinking accompanied her through the 
house to the front gate; and that was another 
point gained. “TI never was so sorry to part with 
you, love,” said she. “ When will you come again? 
We leave to-morrow. I am selfish to detain 
you; but it seems as if my guardian angel was 
leaving me.” 

Jane smiled. “I must go,” said she, “ but 
Tl leave better angels than I am behind me. 
I leave you this: ‘Humble yourself under the 
mighty hand of God!’ When it seems most 
harsh, then it is most loving. Pray for faith to 
say with me, ‘ Lead us by a way that we know 
not.’ ” 

They kissed one another, and Julia stood at 
the gate and looked lovingly after her, with the 
tears standing thick in her own violet eyes. 

Now Maxley was coming down the road, all 
grizzly and bloodshot, baited by the boys, who 
had gradually swelled in number as-he drew 
nearer the town. 

Jane was shocked at their heathenish cruelty, 
— went off the path to remonstrate with 
them, 





On this, Maxley fell upon her, and began 
beating her about the head and shoulders with 
his heavy stick. 

The miserable boys uttered yells of dismay, 
but did nothing. 

Julia uttered a violent scream, but flew to her 
friend’s aid, and crying, “Oh you wretch! you 
wretch!” actually caught the man by the throat 
and shook him violently: he took his hand off 
Jane Hardie, who instantly sank moaning on the 
ground, and he cowered like a cur at the voice 
= the purple gleaming eyes of the excited 
girl. 

The air filled with cries, and Edward ran out 
of the house to see what was the matter; but 
on the spot nobody was game enough to come 
between the furious man and the fiery girl. The 
consequence was her impetuous courage began 
to flag, and her eye to waver; the demented man 
found this out by some half animal instinct, and 
instantly caught her by the shoulder and whirled 
her down on her knees: then raised his staff 
high to destroy her. 

She screamed, and was just putting up her 
hands, woman-like, not to see her death as well 
as feel it, when something dark came past her 
like a rushing wind, a blow, that sounded exactly 
like that of a paving ram, caught Maxley on the 
jaw ; and there was Edward Dodd blowing like 
a grampus with rage, and Maxley on his back 
in the road; but men under cerebral excitement 
are not easily stunned, and know no pain: he 
bounded off the ground, and came at Edward 
like a Spanish bull. Edward slipped aside, and 
caught him another ponderous blow that sent 
him staggering, and his bludgeon flew out of his 
hand, and Edward caught it; lo! the maniac 
flew at him again more fiercely than ever: but 
the young Hercules had seen Jane bleeding 
on the ground: he dealt her assailant in full 
career such a murderous stroke with the 
bludgeon, that the people, who were running 
from all quarters, shrieked with dismay, not for 
Jane, but for Maxley; and well they might : that 
awful stroke laid him senseless, motionless, and 
mute, in @ pool of his own blood. 

“Don’t kill him, sir; don’t kill the man,” was 
the cry. 

“Why not?” said Edward sternly. He 
then kneeled over his sweetheart and lifted 
her in his arms like a child. Her bonnet 
was all broken, her eyes were turned upwards 
and set, and a little blood trickled down her 
cheek; and that cheek seemed streaked white 
and red. 

He was terrified, agonised ; yet he gasped out, 
“You are safe, dear, don’t be frightened.” 

She knew the voice. 

“ Oh, Edward!” she said, piteously and ten- 
derly: and then moaned a little on his broad 
bosom. He carried her into the house out of 
the crowd. 

The poor old doctor, coming in to end his 
days in the almshouse, had seen it all: he got 
out of his cart and hobbled up. He had been 
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in the army, and had both experience and skill. 
He got her bonnet off, and at sight of her head 
looked very grave. 

In a minute a bed was laid in the drawing- 
room, and all the windows and doors open ; and 
Edward, trembling now in every limb, ran to 
Musgrove Cottage, while Mrs. Dodd and Julia 
loosened the poor girl’s dress, and bathed her 
wounds with tepid water (the doctor would not 
allow cold), and put wine carefully to her lips 
with a teaspoon. 


“ Wanted at your house, pray what for?” 
said Mr. Hardie superciliously. 

“Oh, sir,” said Edward, “such a calamity. 
Pray come directly. A ruffian has struck her, 
has hurt her terribly, terribly.” 

“Her! Who?” asked Mr. Hardie, beginning 
to be uneasy. 

“Who! why Jane, your daughter, man; and 
there you sit chattering, instead of coming at 
once.” 

Mr. Hardie rose hurriedly and put on his hat, 
and accompanied him, half confused. 

Soon Edward’s mute agitation communicated 
itself to him, and he went striding and trembling 
by his side. 

The crowd had gone with insensible Maxley 
to the hospital; but the traces of the terrible 
combat were there. Where Maxley fell the last 
time, a bullock seemed to have been slaughtered 
at the least. 

The miserable father came on this, and gave a 
great scream like a woman, and staggered back 
white as a sheet. 

Edward laid his hand on him, for he seemed 
scarce able to stand. 

“No, no, no,” he cried, comprehending the 
mistake at last; “that is not hers—Heaven 
forbid! That is the madman’s who did it; I 
knocked him down with his own cudgel.” 

“God bless you! you’ve killed him, I hope.” 

“Oh, sir, be more merciful, and then perhaps 
He will be merciful to us, and not take this 
angel from us.” 

“No! no! you are right: good young man. 
I little thought I had such a friend in your 
house.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, sir,” said Edward; 
“it’s not you I care for:” then, with a great cry 
of anguish, “J dove her.” 

At this blunt declaration, so new and so offen- 
sive to him, Mr. Hardie winced, and stopped be- 
wildered. 

But they were at the gate, and Edward 
hurried him on. At the house door he drew 
back once more; for he felt a shiver of repug- 
nance at entering this hateful house, of whose 
happiness he was the destroyer. 

But enter it he must; it was his fate. 

The wife of the poor Captain he had driven 
mad met him in the passage, her motherly eyes 
full of tears for him, and both hands held out to 
him like a pitying angel. 

* Oh, Mr. Hardie,” she said in a broken voice, 





and took him, and led him, wonderstruck, stupi- 
fied, shivering with dark fears, to the room where 
his crushed daughter lay. 





A HANDFUL OF HUMBUGS, 


Wuat is a Humbug? A Humbug is one 
who, standing at the Great Tribunal of Public 
Opinion, endeavours to wrest from those before 
shen he appears, a verdict more favourable 
than his rightful claims justify. Humbug is 
an absurd offence, however, rather than a 
crime: which is indicated by the fact that this 
a kind of misdeed has got to be called 

y a name, which has in it something comic. 
Such words as Hypocrite, Deceiver, Perjurer, 
are applied to the more serious offenders in this 
way. We change our tone when we talk of a 
Humbug. We do not suppose him to be cover- 
ing base designs with a specious exterior 
carriage; he has no such aims in view, as lie 
in the black heart of an Iago or a Tartufe. He 
is only an ambitious sinner; a man who feels 
his deficiencies, and tries by any means to hide 
them. He is to a certain extent, no doubt, a 
cheat, but he does not want to cheat you out of 

our money or your property, but only out of a 
ittle—or a great deal if he can get it—of your 
admiration and respect. 

Humbug, then, being an offence against the 
social, and not the civil or criminal code, is only 
punishable socially. ‘The penalty commonly en- 
forced against it, is of a negative rather than a 
positive sort, and consists in the WITHDRAWAL 
OF CONFIDENCE. Of course, this particular pu- 
nishment is administered in a greater or a less 
degree, according to the nature of the offence— 
nay, in many cases it is omitted altogether. 
Perhaps Cordial Humbug is the most heavily 
visited in this way, though I am not at all sure 
that it is the worst form in which this vice 
shows itself. Be that as it may, Cordial Hum- 
bug is a thing that people will not stand. 

When Mr. Hearty, meeting you on your 
return from Boulogne, grasps your hand and 
almost wrings it off, exclaiming at the same 
moment, “ Dear old boy—how glad I am to see 
you back again—now come, let’s hear all about 
your travels”—when this happens, you will, if 
you know the world, return Hearty’s greeting 
civilly, and, asking after Mrs. Hearty, will soon 
bring the interview to a close. But if, on the 
other hand, you are really ignorant of the nature 
of Hearty and his tribe, you will probably 
launch out into some account of how you have 
passed the last fortnight, when it is not unlikely 
that Mr. H. will interrupt you by remarking 
that “you cannot tell him about it there, but 
that you must come and see him, and then you 
can have a long comfortable talk about it—now, 
when will you come and have a chop ?” Hearty 
concludes by asking. ‘“ Well,” you reply, “let 
me see, this is Monday. On Tuesday I’ve got 
to make some arrangements about sending my 
boy to school, and Wednesday there’s——” 
“Ah,” cries Hearty, who has been getting 
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immensely fidgety, “I see you are a good deal 
occupied at first coming home. It’s natural 
enough that you should be. Dear me, there’s 
Sir John Cashbox! Will you excuse me for 
one moment? I shall see you in a day or two, 
and then we'll appoint a meeting when you’re 
not sobusy. Good-by, good-by, I’m so delighted 
to have seen you.” And then he runs off after 
the eminent banker, and you see no more of him 
for a good six months. And so it is with his 
offers of service. ‘If I had seen you two days 
ago—only two days—I could have got the 
thing as easily as possible, but now I am afraid 
it’s just too late. However, ll see what can 
be done; you know there’s no one in the world 
I am under greater obligations to than yourself, 
my dear boy; and no one, I may safely say, 
2 I should be so anxious to serve.” Of 
course, after a few of these little displays of 
friendly feeling, you are perfectly ready to give 
a vote of “want of confidence” in Mr. Hearty, 
and you say with the rest of the world, “ he’s a 
Humbug.” 

Intimately allied with Cordial Humbug is 
what we may call Polite Humbug. Cordial 
Humbug is on the decline, and I am not sure 
but the same may be affirmed of Polite Humbug 
too. It wasavery harmless development of the 
vice, and for the most part leniently regarded by 
mankind. 

What an interesting thing it would be to go 
back into the annals of the past, with a view of 
making researches into the History of Humbug. 
To do this thoroughly, it would be needful to dig 
out the burial records of all historical characters, 
apply to each of them in turn the Great Hum- 
bug Test, and see how he stood it. When 
Diogenes took up his residence in that tub of 
his—which I fear was not often used for ablu- 
tionary purposes, and in which I have no doubt 
he made himself excessively comfortable—he 
knew that Alexander would come and see him, 
that the interview would be reported faithfully 
in the Court Circular of the period, and, in short, 
that the circumstance would make a great sen- 
sation, and bring the philosopher into notice— 
or, as we say now, before the public. And then 
that lantern business! Did it or did it not 
show a considerable amount of cool self-confi- 
dence that he was to constitute himself the only 
judge of honesty—implying, of course, how ver 

onest he was—and going peering about to look 
for others who should be good enough to keep 
him company? And a lantern too! What 
possible use was there for that lantern? Do 
Seay not show their honesty by broad day- 
ight? Does it require lamp-light to develop 
it? It is a blessed thing to think how in these 
oe Diogenes would be harassed by the Bri- 
tish policeman, and how he would be directed 
to “move on,” and to take “them things,” 
meaning the tub and the lantern, and the rest of 
his theatrical properties, along with him. 

I suppose it is not the most wonderful thing 
in the world, but it certainly is one of the most 
wonderful things, that this tremendous old im- 


and left the mark he has left on the history 
of the world. He was a Humbug—a highly suc- 
cessful Humbug of the Rough School. As the 
first and the greatest of the Rough Humbugs we 
own his greatness ; otherwise it would certainly 
be high time for some historical Quixote to have a 
drive at him full tilt, causing that eternal tub to 
collapse cnce for all, shivering the lantern into 
an everlasting smash, and scattering the frag- 
ments to the four winds. 

As to the acknowledged Humbugs of history, 
such as Richard the Third, or Henry the Eighth, 
or Louis the Eleventh of France, they stand 
confessed as arrant Humbugs. They would form 
good landmarks in the history of this vice, 
supposing any one should undertake to write it, 
and the Historian might make a great deal of 
the remarkable power of humbugging the ladies 
of his acquaintance possessed by the 1ump-back, 
and the singular capability shown by the more 
recent Huinbug for humbugging himself. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and that business of the 
cloak and the puddle. What are we to say 
about that affair? May we claim Sir Walter 
fora Humbug? Surely he knew what he was 
about, when he made that celebrated artful move 
of his. He knew that it would pay—pay for a 
new cloak, pay for the refurbishing of the old 
one. I shouldn’t be the least surprised if the 
cloak was an old one. Or perhaps it was a 
garment to which the owner had taken a dislike. 
Such things happen. I have myself a coat 
which never did, and never will, behave well 
about the collar: which I would cheerfully cast 
into a puddle if I could get a reasonable oppor- 
tunity. Then one would like to know about the 
exact nature of that historical puddle. If it was 
not a very wet puddle, it would not do so very 
much damage. But even supposing it did, 
could not Sir Walter wear it after all, saying 
that that stain was the garment’s proudest 
decoration, and should never be effaced ? 

It is lamentable to think what vile suspicions 
will sometimes creep into the human mind, and 
how hard, when once lodged there, they are to 
get rid of. Do what I will, and fight against it 
as I may, I cannot shake off a sort of dim im- 
pression, by which I am paey haunted : 
—to wit, that dear old Izaak Walton was a 
little wee bit touched with the disease whose 
characteristics we are considering. This is a 
horrible confession. The man’s memory is wor- 
shipped by a large circle of adorers, and to say 
a disparaging word concerning him is to be guilty 
of an act next door to church-burglary; yet 
somehow there is a slight impression of Hum- 
bug left on the mind by the perusal of the 
celebrated work which has made “old Izaak’s” 
reputation. There is an intense consciousness 
of superior virtue in the tone of the writer—as 
it comes out in the talk of the character who 
plays first fiddle in the dialogue—which is 
aggravating. Then there isa little too much 
combining of religion and angling: “ Indeed, 
my friend,” says Piscator, “you will find 
angling to be like the virtue of humility, 
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other blessings, attending uponit.” In another 
place, the same speaker defends the pastime of 
angling by the example of the apostles, who, 
be it remembered, were fishermen by trade, 
and fished, not for pleasure, but to get a 
living. Here is some wondrous special plead- 
ing: “Concerning which last—namely, the 
Prophet Amos—I shall make but this observa- 
tion, that he that shall read the humble, lowly, 
plain style of that prophet, and compare it with 
the high, glorious, eloquent style of the Prophet 
Isaiah, may easily believe Amos to be, not only 
a shepherd, but a good-natured, plain fisherman. 
Which I do rather believe by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of 
St. Peter, St. James, a St. John, whom we 
know were all fishers, with the glorious language 
nad high metaphors of St. Paul, who we may 
believe was not. And for the lawfulness of fish- 
ing it may very well be maintained by our 
Saviour’s bidding St. Peter cast his hook into 
the water and catch a fish, for money to pay 
tribute to Cesar.” Here, again, is a verse from 
the angler’s song, in which the writer represents 
himself to be a follower of the apostles—in 
angling: a pursuit, by-the-by, in which they 
probably did not engage. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 

Did choose to wait upon here 

Blest fishers were, and fish the last 

Food was, that he on earth did taste. 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 


A man may as well say that, because Sir 
Humphry Davy was fond of fishing as a re- 
laxation from scientific pa, he (the rea- 
soner) was a follower of Sir Humphry Davy, 
because he was an angler. Here is a crue! bit 
of Humbug from the same song: 


And when the timorous trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing sometimes I find 
Will captivate a greedy mind. 


The trout is not “ greedy,” but hungry, be it 
observed, and this is a cruel and wicked perver- 
sion of terms. A trout, angling for old Izaak, 
about breakfast time, with a bit of that “ pow- 
dered beef” of which he was so fond, might 
have applied the same term to this “gentle 
angler” when he gobbled up the morsel, and, 
indeed, might have spouted the whole of the 
verse. 

In an amiable little passage, again, directing 
the harmless fisherman how to bait his hook 
with a live frog, there occurs an expression 
which the reader will view with abhorrence : 
“ Put your hook through his mouth, and out at 
his gills, and then, with a fine needle and silk, 
sew the upper part of his leg with only one 
stitch to the arming-wire of your hook, or tie the 
frog’s leg above the upper joint to the armed 
wire; and, in so doing, use him as though you 
loved him, that is, harm him as little as you may 

ossibly, that he may live the longer.” There 


if you loved him,” which almost makes one’s 
flesh creep. 

But, as if to complete the evidence against 
himself, and to prove that we have not mis- 
judged our old friend Izaak, we find him further 
on in his celebrated treatise allying himself with 
one whom we have just denounced as an especial 
and Arch-Humbug: “ Let me tell you, scholar,” 
says our author, “that Diogenes walked, one 
day, with a friend to see a country fair; where 
he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles and hobby-horses, and man 
other gimeracks ; and having observed them, | 
all the other finnimbrums that make a complete 
country fair, he said to his friend, ‘ Lord! how 
many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need.’” Walton was a Hum- 
bug of the Simple and Amiable sort. 

s not his portrait against him? No doubt 
it was the fashion of the age in which he lived 
to wear the hair long, and in curls; but this 
does not excuse [zaak’s style of coiffure, much 
less a certain combination of intense amiability 
with cunning and stinginess, which seems to me 
to pervade his countenance: the latter qualities 
being especially developed about the corners of 
the mouth and among the crow’s-feet which lie 
near the eyes. As a general rule, I have 
observed that men stricken in years, who wear 
grey hair very long, put behind their ears, and 
curling on the shoulders, are invariably Hum- 
bugs, and are not uncommonly tremendous Bores 
into the bargain. 

When Burke in the middle of one of his most 
splendid orations, suddenly plucked a dagger 
from his bosom, and flinging it upon the floor 
of the House of Commons, exclaimed, “ This is 
what you will gain by an alliance with France” 
—when our illustrious statesman was guilty of 
this performance, he perpetrated one of the 
most complete and finished acts of Humbug on 
record. Consider the preparation that must 
have been made to carry this affair into effect. 
Consider how the performer must have gone 
te the drawer of his cabinet of curiosities to 
search for that dagger, how he must have made 
sure of its fitting easily in the sheath—for his 
effect would have been ruined if it had stuck 
at the last moment, or come out of his waist- 
coat sheath and all—how he must have re- 
hearsed in his study the best way of flinging it 
down, how he must have secreted it inside his 
waistcoat, perhaps dined with it there, felt that 
it was all nght from time to time while chatting 
freely with friends in the lobbies of the House, 
given it a last loosening touch just before it was 
wanted, and then—flourished it out with a gleam 
and a twinkle before that august assembly ! 
Humbug is losing its hold upon the people of 
the newer generation. It still has its votaries, 
however, who cling to it—its votaries, its priest- 
hood, and its Temple—a certain mighty Hall 
not a hundred miles from the Strand. I have 
heard that in that same Hall the song of Sally 
in our Alley may not be sung, because Sally’s 
lover asserts that of all the days in the week he 
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And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday. 


For then oh! drest all in my best, 
I walk abroad with Sally : 

She’s the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 


The Hall is of opinion that, although it is not 
here openly avowed, that the lovers do not go 
to church, there is yet a certain vagueness 
about this “walking abroad,” which renders the 
song unfit to be sung within that Temple of 
Hum——ility. It is also on record that the 
national song of “ Rule Britannia” is forbidden 
within its walls: not because it is a somewhat 
stupid and boastful piece of poetry, but because 
in the chorus to the song are to be found the 
words “ Britannia rules the waves.” Now it is 
not Britannia, says Exeter Hall, that rules the 
waves. 

After this, we may drop the subject of Hum- 
bug, dreading anti-climax. 





GAZETTING EXTRAORDINARY. 





Quien saBE? Who knows? is an exclama- 
tion constantly in the mouth of every Spaniard, 
from the hidalgo to the water-carrier. Que 
scais-je? What do I know? perpetually asks 
Michael de Montaigne in his Essays. When they 
prated of the universal knowledge of some one, 
to Archdeacon Paley, the old theologian bade 
them ask their friend if he knew how oval frames 
were turned. We are told that the cobbler should 
stick to his last, and that, provided he is ac- 
quainted with all the appliances of his trade, the 
mysteries of under and double-soling, welting, 
pressing, fronting, clumping, taking up, screw- 
pegging. and bevelling the edges, he need not 

ther himself about flints in the drift, or waste 
his midnight oil in endeavouring to find an anti- 
dote to disinfecting fluid. But suppose he does 
not know all about his own trade—suppose 
the cobbler has not got the length of his last 
properly in his mind—suppose there are combi- 
nations of cobbling of which he is ignorant—a 
style of boot-making of which he has never heard 
—what then? This is just where the shoe 
pinches the writer who has now the honour to 
address you. The desk is his lapstone, the pen 
his awl, the ink his thread, the paper his material. 
He calls himself a skilled workman, and as such 
he ought to know all the branches of journalism, 
the trade to which he is affiliated. He thought 
he did know them all, in knowing the ordinary 
‘daily papers, the weekly press, the “organs” of 
various classes, the “ sporting organ,” with its 
singular phraseology and recondite lore; the 
illustrated papers, wherein are always to be 
found exactly the same crowds of blob-headed 
faceless people staring with the same interest at 
royal processions, railway accidents, volunteer 
reviews, or the laying of foundation-stones, and 
wherein, week after week, with singular perti- 
nacity, are presented engravings of trowels used 
in the last-named operation, engravings of ink- 


stands presented to mayors, and engravings of 
other deeply-interesting trophies. He knew 
that architects and builders, booksellers and 
publishers, had periodicals specially devoted to 
their interests, and well conducted; and he 
once saw The Grocer, and learnt from its pages 
that there were groceries called manna-croup 
and melado, and cheeses known as Gouda, Kau- 
ter, and Edam, new milk. But it is only 
within the last few days that he has become ac- 
quainted with the existence of two publications 
of very peculiar qualities—organs steeped from 
the title to the imprint in matter relating to 
poverty and crime. They are both worth 
glancing through. 

The first is owned by, edited by, and bought 
by, our—your—everybody’s—uncle. Here it is 
(London edition), price threepence, or ten shil- 
lings per annum, eight ‘ ° quarto pages, 
The Pawnbroker’s Gazette. Not “ News,” or 
* Journal,” or “ Herald,” but ‘‘ Gazette,” as if 
to pleasantly remind its readers, of bankruptcies, 
and unredeemed pledges, and forced sales conse- 
quent thereupon. Printed and published in the 
highly legal and erst Insolvent Court locality of 
Serle’s-place, Lincoln’s Inn, this valuable organ 
has pursued the pawning tenor of its way for the 
last twenty-five years, gladdening the hearts of 
its sheds by appearing with unfailing regu- 
larity once in every week. It bloomed into exist- 
ence, therefore, concurrently with chartism and 
other national benefits; perhaps dilated on the 
eternal fitness of pawnbrokers, on the occasion of 
the Queen’s marriage, the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, and other great celebrations wherein 
portable property changed hands, and is now 
ably deprecating “the restrictions upon trade 
which are contained in the twenty-first section 
of the Pawnbrokers Act.” We learn from the 
number before us that ‘recent events naturally 
attract attention” to these restrictions, and 
ignorantly wonder what these “recent events” 
can seule be. Carefully perusing this leading 
article, we come upon what seems the self- 
evident proposition, that “ pawnbroking is a de- 
licate operation,” and are at once plunged into 
a reverie on the delicacy of pawning. We, in 
our utter ignorance, read “ pawnbroking” from 
the outside point of view. Irresolute pacings 
in front of the shop, mock interest in the articles 
for sale, affectedly careless swaggerings through 
the front or purchaser’s door, and furtive dartings 
into the private entrance round the corner, are 
the only images the phrase “ delicate operation” 
conjures up. What can you expect of a man who 
never heard of the baleful twenty-first section, 
and who had no notion of pawnbrokers save as 
stern appreciative beings, mysteriously blessed 
with an unlimited supply of ready money, and 
entertaining, to a man, cynical doubts as to the 
value of jewellery, and an unpleasant distrust- 
fulness as to the quality of gold. But this 
“delicate operation” refers, not to the tender- 
ing, but to the acceptance of pledges, which, 
says the Gazette, “calls for great experience and 
knowledge of the world in those engaged in it.” 








We believe this so implicitly, that we fizd our- 
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self sneering with the writer at “no person under 
the age of sixteen being permitted to receive 
pledges,” and saying with him that it savours of 
“the burlesque conditions of the oath which 
our fathers were presumed to take at Highgate.” 
By this time, we have lost all sympathy with 
pawners, and are so imbued with the spirit of 
the paper as to feel every inch a Pawnee. Adopt- 
ing, as is our habit, the tone and opinions of the 
journal we are reading, we assert boldly that 
“the poor and ignorant are many of them most 
improvident in their habits ;” we regret “it is 
impossible to repress this kind of improvidence 
by Act of Parliament ;” we laugh with scorn at 
the absurdity of the supposition that “the pawn- 
broker has a natural bias towards the receipt of 
stolen goods ;” and we say that it is annoying to 
the regular licensed trader “to see the well-in- 
tentioned efforts of the legislature only play into 
the hands of the dolly-shop keeper.” e read 
the peroration of the article with a complacent 
feeling that it “settles” all profane people who 
would cast a doubt upon the divine right of 
pawnbroking, and so come triumphantly to the 
answers to correspondents. We are gratified 
to learn from the first of these that “in the 
event of any article pledged being found on re- 
demption to have become et by rats and 
mice,” we (regarded as a pawnbroker) are not 
liable to make good such damage, provided 
(and this is all important) we “keep up such an 
efficient staff of cats as a prudent man would be 
bound to do under such circumstances.” Before 
we have decided on the exact minimum number 
of those domestic animals consonant with pru- 
dence, we are plunged’ into another “answer,” 
wherefrom we find that under certain circum- 
stances (not named) “ the magistrates have the 
power to order the delivery of the property ;” 
and that we “can do nothing but submit until 
the pledger returns to England ;” when, if he 
has sworn falsely, he may “be prosecuted for 
perjury.” Turning in due course to the gems 
intelligence, we find it has been carefully se- 
lected, with an eye to the interests of the trade. 
Impudent robbery of coats from a pawnbroker’s ; 
a daring fellow who has broken a pawnbroker’s 
window ; a pawnbroker charged with dealing in 
plate without a license ; and a pawnbroker as wit- 
ness against a prisoner; are the principal cases 
reported; they curiously serve to show the va- 
rious phases of life permeated by the golden balls. 

The report of the monthly meeting of the 
committee of “The Metropolitan Pawnbrokers’ 
Protection Society” is also very agreeable 
reading, though we regret to find that “the 
effort to have an annual dinner this year 
was unsuccessful,” and that “out of one 
hundred and seventy-three invitations issued, 
each requesting the courtesy of a reply, only 
twenty-one had met with any response.” This 
regret is soon dissipated, however, in the vast 
interest inspired by the subjects brought before 
the committee. That the world is in a con- 
spiracy against pawnbrokers, and that the most 
cautious conduct and the most complete organi- 
sation, are necessary, is obvious from this record. 





A member of the society applies for assistance 
and advice, under the trying circumstance of an 
owner demanding property stolen from him, and 
nm gg Advice promptly ‘given, assistance re- 
used. Solicitor to society unfeelingly remarks 
there can be no doubt that the pawnbroker 
must give up the property, if it is identified ; 
committee concur in his opinion. Committee 
return a similar answer to an application from a 
member for the means of defence (already re- 
fused by “ the district committee”) in connexion 
with some stolen and pledged silk; and justify 
their refusal by the remark that “no successful 
resistance can possibly be made.” Discussion 
on a felonious and absconding pawnbroker’s as- 
sistant; on a pawnbroker who stopped goods, 
offered under suspicious circumstances; on a 
case wherein property had been pledged by a 
wife, and redeemed by a husband (on a legal de- 
claration that the ticket was lost): whereupon 
husband and wife adjourn to the Divorce Court, 
and wife’s solicitor produces ticket, and claims 
the pledged property on her behalf; upon 
“dufling” jewellery made specially to swindle 
the trade; and other kindred topics; prove that 
the sweet little cherubs who sit in committee at 
Radley’s Hotel keep watch over the life and in- 
terests of every poor Jack whose profession is 
pawnbroking, and who falls among thieves, or 
otherwise knows troubie. These cherubs must 
not be confounded with the “ Assistant Pawn- 
brokers’ Benevolent Society,” which is much 
agitated on “Mr. Floodgate’s case,” and a re- 
port of whose meeting is on the next page. 

Not without difficulty, for the particulars are 
given in former numbers of the Gazette, which 
we have not seen, do we make out that Mr. Flood- 
gate is a pawnbroker’s shopman, who is being 

rosecuted for an alleged breach of the law re- 
ating to the purchase of precious metals. The 
Assistants’ Society has met to discuss the pro- 
priety of furnishing him with the means of 
defence, and though some of its members ex- 
press a strong opinion that it is the duty of “a 
master to defend his young man,” still a com- 
mittee is appointed to collect subscriptions on 
Mr. Floodgate’s behalf. The solicitor informs 
us that “a defence may be conducted for twenty 
pounds, twenty-five pounds, thirty pounds, or, 
in fact, for axy amount, according to the talent 
which might be retained,” and hints that, “to 
defend this case in a style commensurate with 
the prosecution, we may be put to an expense 
of eighty or even one hundred pounds.” 

We feel this to be a good round sum, but 
preferring it to the vague “any amount” pre- 
viously mentioned, we separate, determined that 
our fellow-assistant shall be proper! mg? 
sented on the day of trial. That day of trial is 
now past ; let us hope, therefore, that our efforts 
were not unavailing, and that Mr. Floodgate is 
(if wrongfully charged) at this moment making 
out duplicates, and rejoicing in the friendly 
protection afforded him by the society. Passing 
by the literature of the Gazette, we come to the 
advertising pages. Here we have more proof of 
the usefulness of the paper, by finding every 
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conceivable pawnbroking want appealed to. We 
can have, for one shilling, post free, “A table 
of the rates of profits = har to be taken by 
pawnbrokers on intermediate sums ;” for five 
shillings, “A statistical account of the opera- 
tions in the Monts de Piété of France, Belgium, 
and Ireland, and of pawnbroking in England, 
with suggestions for its improvement.” 

If we he of an antiquarian turn, a barrister- 
at-law has prepared for us “The Law of 
Pawns :” which is not a work on chess, but a 
collection of adjudged cases, together with 
some historical account of the system of lend- 
ing money on pawns, as practised by trades- 
men, companies, and governments. Again, if we 
be a buyer, as well as a mortgagee, of miscel- 
laneous property, three firms of auctioneers 
announce in of unredeemed pledges, on every 
day in the ensuing week. Pawnbroking busi- 
nesses to be disposed of; pawnbroking tickets 
for the “ sale trade,” “ boldly written, at from 
ninepence the gross;” pawnbroking duplicate 
tickets, of “a firmness and substance hitherto 
unsurpassed,” numbered consecutively from 
one to ten thousand, no two tickets in the 
same month to bear a similar number, and no 
two tickets to be alike for two years; pawn- 
brokers’ assistants who want places ; and pawn- 
brokers who want assistants ; are all headings 
to the advertisements. Youths, sharp active 
youths, young men, respectable young men, 
men of experience, men of from six to seven- 
teen years’ experience in the taking of pledges, 
countermen, salesmen innumerable, are open to 
engagements. The respectable young men mostly 
aspire to “a situation as third,” whatever that 
may be; the youths are able to write tickets as 
well as serve at the counter ; while the salesmen 
and men of experience can, as a rule, “ mark 
for the window,” and take the management in 
the absence of the principal. 

Of the other journal we had indirectly heard. 
For in the Newgate Calendar are there not con- 
stant references to the Bow-street Runners’ 
organ, the Hue and Cry? The Bow-street 
Runners are gone, it is years since we read the 
Newgate Calendar, and’ now we find that the 
Hue and Cry has given up that thrilling title, 
and calls itself the Police Gazette. 

It is published by authority, and is of similar 
size and shape to the journal just described. It 
is, however, very different in style and tone, 
presenting neither leading article, answers to 
correspondents, reports of public meetings, or 
advertisements proper. We say advertisements 

“proper, because the whole paper is filled with 
advertisements of a kind, but they are inserted 
free of charge, and were never liable to duty. 
The “wants,” which occupy its columns, are 
wants of criminals still at large. The paper be- 
fore us is thus subdivided. Four pages are 
taken up with “Informations,” and four with 
the names of deserters from her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. The “Informations” are subdivided into 
“ Murder and Maliciously Wounding ;” ‘“ Rob- 
bery and Larceny from the Person ;” “ Burglar 
and Housebreaking ;” “ Horse and Cattle Steal 





ing;” “Larceny and Embezzlement ;” “ Frauds 
and Aggravated Misdemeanors ;” “ Miscella- 
neous ;” “ Property Stolen;” and “ Property 
Found by Police Officers” (on the persons of 

risoners and elsewhere). The style of this 
journal is of the closest, for it merely gives, as 
it professes, “the substance of all informations 
received in cases of felony, and of misdemeanors 
of an aggravated nature, and against receivers 
of stolen goods, reputed thieves and offenders 
escaped from custody, with the time, the place, 
and the circumstance of the offence. The names 
of persons charged with offences, who are known, 
but not in custody, anda description of those who 
are not known, their appearance, dress, and other 
marks of identity. The names of accomplices 
and accessories, with every particular which may 
lead to their apprehension. A description, as 
accurate as possible, of property that has been 
stolen, and a minute description of stolen horses, 
for the purpose of tracing and recovering them.” 
The facility of mental metempsychosis which 
made us a pawnbroker just now, converts us 
into a police constable while reading this state- 
ment of the scope and bearing of the Police 
Gazette. We open it at our provincial station- 
house, and, conning over the descriptions to see 
whether any of them apply to the two suspicious- 
looking tramps we saw lurking about the manar- 
house yesterday when we were on duty, fail in 
this, but in one of the advertisements we recog- 
nise the plausible talkative man we met at the 
cross-roads on Sunday, who seemed for all his 
talkativeness to shun our eye, and whom we heard 
of afterwards as inquiring the way to the next 
town. We report our discovery, a message is sent 
to the police superintendent of that town, and we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the Blucher 
boots with a small hole in one toe, will shortly 
carry their owner into Stamford jail. The ex- 
treme particularity of these descriptive “ infor- 
mations,” is carried down to scars on the thumb, 
to peculiar modes of pressing the lips when 
speaking, to the accent of the voice, and to the 
expression of the eye. The dress in which 
“wanted” persons were last seen, down to the 
patches on their trousers, the cut and material 
of their coats, the amount of wear had out of 
their hats and boots, the size of the plaits in 
their shirts, and the colour of their stockings, is 
faithfully reproduced ; and we rise from the pe- 
rusal of this portion of the news from. Bow- 
street, convinced that we shall soon hear of a 
large proportion of the one hundred and ten 
“informations” it contains, resulting in the ap- 
prehension of the persons described. Subse- 
quently we turn to the list of deserters, the re- 
ward for whose apprehension has, since 1857, 
been twenty shillings instead of ten. We care- 
fully note the tabulated columns, headed respec- 
tively, name, number of regiment, corps, ae 
born, trade, age, size, hair, eyes, face, coat, trou- 
sers, date of desertion, marks, and remarks. 
Upwards of a thousand deserters from the militia 
and line are here described ; the sea-service, in- 
cluding the marines, does not furnish a fourth of 
that number. 
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Instructed and edified, we put aside our 
newly-discovered periodicals, with an inaudibly 
expressed hope that our distinguished name 
may never figure in the columns of either. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





“Tr is neither a bold nor a diversified 
country,” said I to myself, “ this country which 
is three-quarters Flemish, and a quarter French ; 

et it has its attractions too. Though great 
ines of railway traverse it, the trains leave it 
behind, and go puffing off to Paris and the 
South, to Belgium and Germany, to the Northern 
Sea-Coast of France, and to England, and merely 
smoke it a little in passing. Then I don’t know 
it, and that is a good reason for being here ; and 
I can’t pronounce half the long queer names I 
see inscribed over the shops, and that is another 
good reason for being here, since I surely ought 
to learn how.” In short, I was “here,” and I 
wanted an excuse for not going away from here, 
oe I made it to my satisfaction, and stayed 

ere. 

What part in my decision was borne by Mon- 
sieur P. Saley, is of no moment, though I own 
to encountering that gentleman’s name on a red 
bill on the wall, before I made up my mind. 
Monsieur P. Salcy, “par permission de M. le 
Maire,” had established his theatre in the white- 
washed Hétel de Ville, on the steps of which 
illustrious edifice I stood. And Monsieur P. 
Salcy, privileged director of such theatre, situate 
in “the first theatrical arrondissement of the 
department of the North,” invited French- 
Flemish mankind to come and partake of the 
intellectual banquet provided by his family of 
dramatic artists, fifteen subjects in number. 
“La Famille P. Satcy, composée d’artistes 
dramatiques, au nombre de 15 sujets.” 

Neither a bold nor a diversified country, I say 
again, and withal an untidy country, but pleasant 
enough to ride in, when the paved roads over 
the flats and through the hollows, are not too 
deep in black mud. A country so sparely in- 
habited, that I wonder where the peasants who 
till and sow and reap the ground, can possibly 
dwell, and also by what invisible balloons they 
are conveyed from their distant homes into the 
fields at sunrise and back again at sunset. The 
occasional few poor cottages and farms in this 
region, surely cannot afford shelter to the num- 
bers necessary to the cultivation, albeit the 
work is done so very deliberately, that on one 
long harvest day I have seen, in twelve miles, 
about twice as many men and women (all told) 
reaping and binding. Yet have I seen more 
cattle, more sheep, more pigs, and all in better 
case, than where there is purer French spoken, 
and also better ricks—round swelling peg-top 
ricks, well thatched: not a shapeless brown heap, 
like the toast out of a Giant’s toast-and-water, 
pinned to the earth with one of the skewers out 
of his kitchen. A good custom they have about 
here, likewise, of prolonging the sloping tiled 
roof of farm or cottage, so that it overhangs three 





or four feet, carrying off the wet, and making a 
good drying place wherein to hang up herbs, or 
implements, or what not. A better custom than 
the popular one of keeping the refuse-heap and 
pudalle close before the house door: which, al- 
though I paint my dwelling never so brightly 
blue (and it cannot be too blue for me, 
hereabouts), will bring fever inside my door. 
Wonderful poultry of the French - Flemish 
country, why take the trouble to e poultry? 
Why not stop short at eggs in the rising gene- 
ration, and fie out and have done with it? 
Parents of chickens have I seen this day, 
followed by their wretched young families, 
scratching nothing out of the mud with an air— 
tottering about on legs so scraggy and weak, 
that the valiant word drumsticks becomes a 
mockery when applied to them, and the crow of 
the lord and master has been a mere dejected 
case of croup. Carts have I seen, and other 
agricultural instruments, unwieldy, dislocated, 
monstrous. Poplar-trees by the thousand 
fringe the fields and fringe the end of the flat 
landscape, so that I feel, looking straight on 
before me, as if, when I pass the extremest 
fringe on the low horizon, I shall tumble over 
into space. Little whitewashed black holes of 
chapels, with barred doors and Flemish inscrip- 
tions, abound at roadside corners, and often they 
are garnished with a sheaf of wooden crosses, 
like children’s swords : or, in their default, some 
hollow old tree with a saint roosting in it, is 
similarly decorated, or a pole with a very 
diminutive saint enshrined aloft in a sort of 
sacred pigeon-house. Not that we are deficient 
in such decoration in the town here, for, over at 
the church yonder, outside the building, is a 
scenic representation of the Crucifixion, built u 

with old bricks and stones, and made out wit 

painted canvas and wooden figures: the whole 
surmounting the dusty skull of some holy per- 
sonage (perhaps), shut up behind a little ashey 
iron grate, as if it were originally put there to 
be cooked, and the fire had long gone out. A 
windmilly country this, though the windmills 
are so damp and rickety, that they nearly knock 
themselves off their legs at every turn of their 
sails, and creak in loud complaint. A weaving 
country, too, for in the wayside cottages the 
loom goes wearily—rattle and click, rattle and 
click—and, looking in, I see the poor weaving 
peasant, man or woman, bending at the work, 
while the child, working too, turns a little hand- 
wheel put upon the ground to suit its height. 
An unconscionable monster, the loom in a small 
dwelling, asserting himself ungenerously as the 
bread-winner, straddling over the children’s 
straw beds, cramping the family in space and 
air, and making himself semetlly objectionable 
and tyrannical. He is tributary, too, to ugly 
mills and factories and bleaching - grounds, 
rising out of the sluiced fields in an abrupt bare 
way, disdaining, like himself, to be ornamental 
or accommodating. Surrounded by these things, 
here I stood on the steps of the Hétel de Ville, 
persuaded to remain by the P. Salcy family, fif- 
teen dramatic subjects strong. 
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There was a Fair besides. The double per- 
suasion being irresistible, and my sponge being 
left behind at the last Hotel, I made the tour of 
the little town to buy another. In the small 
sunny shops—mercers, opticians, and druggist- 
grocers, with here and there an emporium of 
religious images—the gravest of old spectacled 
Flemish husbands and wives sat contemplating 
one another across bare counters, while the 
wasps, who seemed to have taken military pos- 
session’ of the town, and to have placed it under 
wasp-martial law, executed warlike manceuvres 
in the windows. Other shops the wasps had 
entirely to themselves, and nobody cared and 
nobody came when I beat with a five-frane piece 
upon the board of custom. What I sought, was 
no more to be found than if I had sought a 
nugget of Californian gold: so I went, spongeless, 
to pass the evening with the Family P. Salcy. 

he members of the Family P. Saley were so 
fat and so like one another—fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, uncles, and aunts—that I think 
the local audience were much confused about 
the plot of the piece under representation, and 
to the last expected that everybody must turn 
out to be the long-lost relative of everybody 
else. The Theatre was established on the top 
story of the Hétel de Ville, and was approached 
by a long bare staircase, whereon, in an airy 
situation, one of the P. Saley Family —a 
stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt 
—took the money. This occasioned the greatest 
excitement of the evening ; for, no sooner did 
the curtain rise on the introductory Vaudeville, 
and reveal in the person of the young lover 
(singing a very short song with his eyebrows) 
apparently the very same identical stout gentle- 
man imperfectly repressed by a belt, than every- 
body rushed out to the paying-place, to ascertain 
whether he could possibly have put on that 
dress-coat, that clear complexion, and those 
arched black vocal eyebrows, in so short a space 
of time. It then became manifest that this was 
another stout gentleman imperfectly repressed 
by a belt: to whom, before the spectators had 
recovered their presence of mind, entered a 
third stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by 
a belt, exactly like him. These two “ subjects,” 
making with the money-taker three of the an- 
nounced fifteen, fell into conversation touching 
a charming young widow: who, presently ap- 
pearing, proved to be a stout lady altogether 
irrepressible by any means—quite a parallel 
case to the American Negro—fourth of the 
fifteen subjects, and sister of the fifth who pre- 


- sided over the check-department. In good time 


the whole of the fifteen subjects were drama- 
tically presented, and we had the inevitable 
Ma Mére, Ma Mére! and also the inevitable 
malédiction d’un pére, and likewise the inevit- 
able Marquis, and also the inevitable provincial 
oung man, weak-minded but faithful, who fol- 
owed Julie to Paris, and cried and laughed and 
choked all at once. The story was wrought out 
with the help of a virtuous spinning-wheel in 
the beginning, a vicious set of diamonds in the 
middle, and a rheumatic blessing (which arrived 





by post) from Ma Mére towards the end ; the 
whole resulting in a small sword in the body of 
one of the stout gentlemen imperfectly repressed 
by a belt, fifty thousand frances per annum and 
a decoration to the other stout gentleman im- 
perfectly repressed by a belt, and an assurance 
from everybody to the provincial young man 
that if he were not supremely happy—which he 
seemed to have no reason whatever for being— 
he ought to be. This afforded him a final op- 
portunity of crying and laughing and choking 
all at once, and sent the audience home senti- 
mentally delighted. Audience more attentive 
or better behaved there could not possibly be, 
though the places of second rank in the Theatre 
of the Family P. Saley were sixpence each in 
English money, and the places of first rank a 
shilling. How the fifteen subjects ever got so 
fat upon it, the kind Heavens know. 

What gorgeous china figures of knights and 
ladies, gilded till they gleamed again, I might 
have bought at the Fair for the garniture of my 
home, if I had been a French-Flemish peasant, 
and had had the money! What shining coffee- 
cups and saucers, I might have won at the turn- 
tables, if I had had the luck! Ravishing per- 
fumery also, and sweetmeats, I might have 
speculated in, or I might have fired for prizes 
at a multitude of little dolls in niches, and 
might have hit the doll of dolls, and won franics 
and fame. Or, being a French-Flemish youth, 
I might have been drawn in a hand-cart by my 
compeers, to tilt for municipal rewards at the 
water-quintain: which, unless I sent my lance 
clean through the ring, emptied a full bucket over 
me ; to fend off which, the competitors wore gro- 
tesque old scarecrow hats. Or, being French- 
Flemish man or woman, boy or girl, 1 might 
have circled all night on my hobby-horse, in a 
stately cavalcade of hobby-horses four abreast, 
interspersed with triumphal cars, going round 
and round and round and round, we the goodly 
company singing a ceaseless chorus to the music 
of the barrel-organ, drum, and cymbals. On the 
whole, not more monotonous than the Ring in 
Hyde Park, London, and much merrier; for 
when de the circling company sing chorus, ¢here, 
to the barrel-organ, when do the ladies embrace 
their horses round the neck with both arms, 
when do the gentlemen fan the ladies with the 
tails of their gallant steeds? On all these 
revolving delights, and on their own especial 
lamps and Chinese lanterns revolving with them, 
the thoughtful weaver-face brightens, and the 
Hotel de Ville sheds an illuminated line of 
gaslight: while above it, the Eagle of France, 
gas-outlined and apparently afflicted with the 
prevailing infirmities that have lighted on the 
poultry, is in a very undecided state of policy, 
and as a bird moulting. Flags flutter all around. 
Such is the prevailing gaiety that the keeper 
of the prison sits on the stone steps outside the 
prison-door, to have a look at the world that is 
not locked up; while that agreeable retreat, the 
wine-shop opposite to the prison in the prisoa- 
alley (its sign La Tranquillité, because of its 
charming situation), resounds with the voices of 
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the shepherds and shepherdesses who resort there 
this festive night. And it reminds me that only 
this afternoon, I saw a shepherd in trouble, 
tending this way, over the jagged stones of a 
neighbouring street. A magnificent sight it 
was, to behold him in his blouse, a feeble little 
jog-trot rustic, swept along by the wind of two 
immense gendarmes, in cocked-hats for which 
the street was hardly wide enough, each carry- 
ing a bundle of stolen property that would not 
have held his shoulder-knot, and clanking a sabre 
that dwarfed the prisoner. 

“‘Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you 
at this Fair, as a mark of my confidence in the 
people of this so-renowned town, and as an act 
of homage to their good sense and fine taste, 
the Ventriloquist, the Ventriloquist ! Further, 
Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Face-Maker, the Physiognomist, the great 
Changer of countenances, who transforms the 
features that Heaven has bestowed upon him 
into an endless succession of surprising and ex- 
traordinary visages, comprehending, Messieurs 
et Mesdames, all the contortions, energetic and 
expressive, of which the human face is — 
and all the passions of the human heart, as Love, 
Jealousy, Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, Despair! 
Hi hi, Ho ho, Lu lu, Come in!” To this effect, 
with an occasional smite upon a sonorous kind of 
tambourine—bestowed with a will, as if it re- 

resented the people who won’t come in—holds 
orth a man of lofty and severe demeanour ; a man 
in stately uniform, gloomy with the knowledge he 
possesses of the inner secrets of the booth. 
** Come in, come in! Your opportunity presents 
itself to-night ; to-morrow it will be gone for 
ever. To-morrow morning by the Express Train 
the railroad will reclaim the Ventriloquist and 
the Face-Maker! Algeria will reclaim the Ven- 
triloquist and the Face-Maker! Yes! For the 
honour of their country they have accepted pro- 
positions of a magnitude incredible, to appear in 
Algeria. See them for the last time before their 
departure! We go to commence on the instant. 
Hihi! Hoho! Lulu! Comein! Take the 
money that now ascends, Madame; but after 
that, no more, for we commence! Come in!” 

Nevertheless, the eyes both of the gloomy 
speaker and of Madame receiving sous in a muslin 
bower, survey the crowd pretty sharply after the 
ascending money has ascended, to detect any 
lingering sous at the turning-point. ‘Come in, 
come in! Is there any more money, Madame, on 
the point of ascending ? Ifso, we wait forit. If 
not, we commence!” The orator looks back over 
his shoulder to say it, lashing the spectators with 
the conviction that he beholds through the folds 
of the drapery into which he is about to plunge, 
the Ventriloquist and the Face-Maker. Several 
sous burst out of pockets, and ascend. ‘Come 
up, then, Messieurs!” exclaims Madame in a 
shrill voice, and beckoning with a bejewelled 
finger. ‘“‘Comeup! This presses. Monsieur has 
commanded that they commence!” Monsieur 
dives into his Interior, and the last half-dozen 
of us follow. His Interior is comparatively 
severe; his Exterior also. A true Temple of 





Art needs nothing but seats, drapery, a small 
table with two moderator lamps hanging over it, 
and an ornamental looking-glass let into the wall. 
Monseiur in uniform gets behind the table and 
surveys us with disdain, his forehead becoming 
tisbohieally intellectual under the moderators. 
“‘Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Ventriloquist. He will commence with the 
celebrated Experience of the bee in the window. 
The bee, apparently the veritable bee of Nature, 
will hover in the window, and about the room. 
He will be with difficulty caught in the hand of 
Monsieur the Ventriloquist—he will esca 

he will again hover—at length he will be re- 
captured by Monsieur the Ventriloquist, and 
will be with difficulty put into a bottle. 
Achieve then, Monsieur!” Here the proprietor 
is replaced behind the table by the Ventriloquist, 
who is thin and sallow, and of a weakly aspect. 
While the bee is in progress, Monsieur the 
Proprietor sits apart on a stool, immersed in 
dark and remote thought. The moment the bee 
is bottled, he stalks forward, eyes us gloomily 
as we applaud, and then announces, sternly 
waving his hand: “ The magnificent Experience 
of the child with the whooping-cough!” The 
child disposed of, he starts up as before. “The 
superb and extraordinary Experience of the 
dialogue between Monsieur Tatambour in his 
dining-room, and his domestic, Jerome, in the 
cellar; concluding with the songsters of the 
grove, and the Concert of domestic Farm-yard 
animals.” All this done, and well done, Monsieur 
the Ventriloquist withdraws, and Monsieur the 
Face-Maker bursts in, as if his retiring-room 
were a mile long instead of ayard. A corpulent 
little man in a large white waistcoat, with a 
comic countenance, and with a wig in his hand. 
Irreverent disposition to laugh, instantly checked 
by the tremendous gravity of the Face-Maker, 
who intimates in his bow that if we expect 
that sort of thing we are mistaken. A ver 
little shaving-glass with a leg behind it is 
handed in, and placed on the table before the 
Face-Maker. ‘“ Messieurs et Mesdames, with 
no other assistance than this mirror and this 
wig, I shall have the honour,.of showing you 
a thousand characters.” As a preparation, the 
Face-Maker with both hands gouges himself, 
and turns his mouth inside out. He then be- 
comes frightfully grave again, and says to the 
Proprietor, “I am ready!” Proprietor stalks 
forth from baleful reverie, and announces “ The 
Young Conscript !” Face-Maker claps his wig 
on, hind side before, looks in the glass, and 
appears above it as a conscript so very im- 
becile, and squinting so extremely hard, that 
I should think the State would never get any 
good of him. Thunders of applause. Face- 
Maker dips behind the looking-glass, brings 
his own hair forward, is himself again, is 
awfully grave. “A distinguished inhabitant 
of the Faubourg St. Germain.” Face-Maker 
dips, rises, is supposed to be aged, blear-eyed, 
toothless, slightly palsied, supernaturally polite, 
evidently of noble birth. “ ‘The oldest member 
of the Corps of Invalides on the féte-day of his 
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master.” Face-Maker dips, rises, wears the 
wig on one side, has become the feeblest 
military bore in existence, and (it is clear) 
would lie frightfully about his past achieve- 
ments, if he were not confined to pantomime. 
“The Miser!” Face-Maker dips, rises, clutches 
a bag, and every hair of the wig is on end 
to express that he lives in continual dread of 
thieves. “The Genius of France!” Face- 
Maker dips, rises, wig pushed back and smoothed 
flat, little cocked-hat (artfully concealed till now) 
put a-top of it, Face-Maker’s white waistcoat. 
much advanced, Face-Maker’s left hand in bosom 
of white waistcoat, Face-Maker’s right hand 
behind his back. Thunders. This is the first 
of three positions of the Genius of France. 
In the second position, the Face-Maker takes 
snuff ; in the third, rolls up his right hand, and 
surveys illimitable armies through that pocket- 
_ The Face-Maker then, by putting out 
is tongue, and wearing the wig nohow in 
particular, becomes the Village Idiot. The 
most remarkable feature in the whole of his 
ingenious performance, is, that whatever he does 
to disguise himself, has the effect of rendering 
him rather more like himself than he was at first. 

There were peep-shows in this Fair, and I had 
the pleasure of recognising several fields of glory 
with which I became well acquainted a year or 
two ago as Crimean battles, now doing duty as 
Mexican victories. The change was neatly 
effected by some extra smoking of the Russians, 
and by permitting the camp followers free range 
in the oreground to despoil the enemy of their 
uniforms. As no British troops had ever happened 
to be within sight when the artist took his 
original sketches, it followed fortunately that 
none were in the way now. 

The Fair wound up with a ball. Respecting 
the particular night of the week on which the 
ball took place, I decline to commit myself; 
merely mentioning that it was held in a stable- 
yard so very close to the railway, that it is a 
mercy the locomotive did not set fire to it. (In 
Scotland, I suppose it would have done so.) 
There, in a tent prettily decorated with looking- 
owe and a myriad of toy flags, the people 

anced all night. It was not an expensive re- 
creation, the price of a double ticket for a cavalier 
and lady being one and threepence in English 
money, and even of that small sum fivepence 
was reclaimable for ‘“ consommation:” which 
word I venture to translate into refreshments of 
no greater strength, at the strongest, than ordi- 
nary wine made hot, with sugar and lemon in it. 


- It was a ball of great good humour and of great 


enjoyment, though very many of the dancers 
must have been as poor as the fifteen subjects of 
the P. Saley Family. 

In short, not cute taken my own pet 
national pint pot with me to this Fair, I was 
very well satisfied with the measure of -simple 
enjoyment that it poured into the dull French- 
Flemish country life. How dull that is, I had 
an opportunity of considering when the Fair was 
over—when the tri-colored flags were withdrawn 
from the windows of the houses on the Place 





where the Fair was held—when the windows 
were close shut, apparently until next Fair. 
time—when the Hétel de Ville had cut off its 
gas and put away its eagle—when the two 
paviours, whom I take to form the entire paving 
population of the town, were ramming down the 
stones which had been pulled up for the erection 
of decorative poles—when the jailer had slammed 
his gate, and sulkily locked himself in with his 
charges. But then, as I paced the ring which 
marked the track of the departed hobby-horses on 
the market-place, pondering in my mind how long 
some hobby-horses do leave their tracks in 
public ways, and how difficult they are to erase, 
my eyes were greeted with a goodly sight. I 
beheld four male personages thoughtfully pacing 
the Place together, in the sunlight, evidently 
not belonging to the town, and having upon 
them a certain loose cosmopolitan air of not 
belonging to any town. One was clad in a suit 
of white canvas, another in a cap and blouse, 
the third in an old military frock, the fourth in 
a shapeless dress that looked as if it had 
been made out of old umbrellas. All wore dust- 
coloured shoes. My heart beat high; for, in 
those four male personages, although complexion- 
less and eyebrowless, I beheld four subjects of 
the Family P.Saley. Blue-bearded though they 
were, and bereft of the youthful smoothness of 
cheek which is imparted by what is termed in 
Albion a “ Whitechapel shave” (and which is, 
in fact, whitening, judiciously applied to the 
jaws with the palm of the hand), { recognised 
them. As I stood admiring, there emerged from 
the yard of a lowly Cabaret, the excellent Ma 
Mére, Ma Mére, with the words, ‘The soup is 
served ;” words which so elated the subject in the 
canvas suit, that when they all ran in to partake, 
he went last, dancing with his hands stuck angu- 
larly into the pockets of his canvas trousers, after 
the Pierrot manner. Glancing down the Yard, the 
last I saw of him was, that he looked in through 
a window (at the soup, no doubt) on one leg. 
Full of this pleasure, I shortly afterwards 
departed from the town, little dreaming of an 
addition to my good fortune. But more was in 
reserve. 1 went by a train which was heavy 
with third-class carriages, full of young fellows 
(well guarded) who had drawn unlucky numbers 
in the last conscription, and were on their way 
to a famous French garrison town where much 
of the raw military material is worked up into 
soldiery. At the station they had been sitting 
about, in their threadbare homespun blue gar- 
ments, with their poor little bundles under their 
arms, covered with dust and clay, and the various 
soils of France; sad enough at heart, most of 
them, but putting a good face upon it, and slap- 
ping their breasts and singing choruses on the 
smallest provocation ; the gayer spirits shoulder- 
ing half loaves of black bread speared upon 
their walking-sticks. As we went along, they 
were audible at every station, chorusing wildly 
out of tune, and feigning the highest hilarity. 
After a while, however, they began to leave off 
singing, and to laugh naturally, while at intervals 
there mingled with their laughter the barking of a 
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dog. Now, I had to alight short of their destina- 
tion, and, as that stoppage of the train was at- 
tended with a quantity of horn blowing, bell ring- 
ing, and proclamation of what Messieurs les 
Voyageurs were to do, and were not to do, in 
order to reach their respective destinations, I 
had ample leisure to go forward on the plat- 
form to take a parting look at my recruits, 
whose heads were all out at window, and who 
were laughing like delighted children. Then, I 
perceived that a large poodle with a pink nose, 
who had been their travelling companion and 
the cause of their mirth, stood on his hind- 
legs presenting arms on the extreme verge of 
the seth, ready to salute them as the train 
went off. This poodle wore a military shako 
(it is unnecessary to add, very much on one 
side over one eye), a little military coat, and 
the regulation white gaiters. He was armed 
with a little musket and a little sword-bayonet, 
and he stood presenting arms in perfect atti- 
tude, with his unobscured eye on his master or 
superior officer, who stood by him. So admirable 
was his discipline, that, when the train moved, 
and he was greeted with the parting cheers of 
the recruits, and also with a shower of centimes, 
several of which struck his shako, and had a 
tendency to discompose him, he remained staunch 
on his post until the train was gone. He then 
resigned his arms to his officer, took off his 
shako by rubbing his paw over it, dropped on 
four legs, bringing his uniform-coat into the 
absurdest relations with the overarching skies, 
and ran about the platform in his white gaiters, 
wagging his tail to an exceeding great extent. 
It struck me that there was more waggery than 
this in the poodle, and that he knew that the 
recruits would neither get through their exer- 
cises, nor get rid of their uniforms, as easily as 
he; revolving which in my thoughts, and seek- 
ing in my pockets some small money to bestow 
upon him, I casually directed my eyes to the 
face of his superior officer, and in him beheld the 
Face-Maker! Though it was not the way to, 
Algeria, but quite the reverse, the military 
oodle’s Colonel was the Face-Maker in a dark 

louse, with a small bundle dangling over his 
shoulder at the end of an umbrella, and taking 
a pipe from his breast to smoke as he and the 
poodle went their mysterious way. 





HERRINGS IN THE LAW’S NET. 

Tue ancients placed among their gods many 
a worse creature than a red herring. Often to 
the poor Lancashire meal of bread and tea, from 
which the luxuries of butter, and of milk and 
sugar, have perforce been banished, the penny 
herring, as good relishable victual as any tit-bit 
that the Bank of England could be paid away for, 
has given a brisk, waeons savour. Through- 
out whole counties of England are (unless the 
world has mended with rm of late years) 
bronzed labouring men and women to whom, and 
to their children, herring and bacon are, in the 
way of meat, almost the sole companions of the 





daily bread or potatoes. Our herrings are the 
very life of thousands of fishermen. On the 
poorer Scotch coasts, since the failure of the 
potato crop, it is Jupiter Herring who makes 
fast the house for those ashore. But among 
British legislators Herring worship has dege- 
nerated into hurtful superstition. What that 
superstition is, and what harm comes of it, 
know all men by these presents. 

Until of late years the herring fishery had 
been carried on solely by intercepting the shoals 
of the fish in their course, with drift-nets. An 
Act of Parliament, as old as the year eighteen 
hundred and nine, ordained that the meshes of 
such nets should be not less than an inch square. 
That has remained ever since, the usual and legal 
size of mesh. It lets the small fry pass, it does 
not admit the largest fish, but it catches those 
which are just of the size to stick fast in the 
act of passing through a mesh. They remain 
fixed in the position of swimming,—whereby, it is 
said, their capture does not attract the attention 
of the shoal,—and when hauled up in the morn- 
ing they require no sorting, but are all fish of the 
same size, ready for the curer, 

Now, it has come to pass that within the last 
dozen years a profitable innovation, hitherto 
confined among us to some parts of the coast 
of Scotland, but long customary in Norway, 
Labrador, &c., has found favour with some 
fishers. But it has been denounced so loudly by 
the previously existing interest, that it has been 
fought against with Acts of Parliament, and 
fought against (as we are now told by the report 
of a commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject) to the detriment alike of the fish, the 
fishermen, and the fish-eating public. Laws 
passed in error are still unrepealed. The 
manner of fishing that has been, and still is, un- 
justly interdicted, will have many prejudices 
to encounter, and many enmities to overcome, 
even after the legislative ban shall have been 
lifted from it. It is well, therefore, that all 
should know what new light has been thrown of 
late upon the subject of this one very particular 
friend of the poor. 

The light shines from a Parliamentary report 
issued by Dr. Playfair, Professor Huxley, and 
Colonel Maxwell, after an official cruise in search 
of evidence. In Loch Fyne, the head-quarters 
of the disputed question, the commissioners 
spent nearly a month taking evidence from ex- 
perts and persons variously interested in the 
fisheries; they visited also the other fishing 
stations on the coast of Scotland. 

Orthodoxy in catching herrings consists, as we 
have said, in the use of drift-nets with an inch 
square mesh. The Scotch fisherman’s boat, 
which has sails as well as oars, and costs, accord- 
ing to its size, from twenty to a hundred pounds, 
carries from three to six men, and from six to 
sixteen barrels of net. The net is measured by 
the barrel: a barrel holding about a hundred 
yards, which, mounted and buoyed, will be worth 
four or five pounds. The nets of the several 
barrels are joined together by a rope, so that the 
net wall, when spread, varies from six hundred to 
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two thousand yards in length. Its height or 
depth is from twenty to twenty-four feet, but: it 
may be sunk to different levels in the water by 
pepe of the buoy-ropes. The nets, 
spread at night from buoys, drift with the 
tide, and the fish are caught as before de- 
scribed. 

Heresy in catching herrings is the use of the 
trawl, which is, in truth, my a seine-net 
without a distinct pocket. For herring fishery, 
it has found acceptance among us only in the 
west of Scotland, and at one or two places on 
the eastern coast. It first appeared as an ex- 
ceptional notion five-and-twenty years ago, but 
it is only during the last seventeen years that it 
has been anywhere defended or adopted as a 
system. The Scotch trawlers for herring gene- 
rally use rowing boats, worth fourteen or fifteen 
pounds apiece, which work in pairs. The trawl 
net when mounted is worth from fifteen to twenty 
pounds ; it should have meshes of the orthodox 
size, but some trawlers, for a reason hereafter 
to be given, have had as many as forty or forty- 
five instead of thirty-six squares to the yard. In 
fishing, the trawl-net, buoyed by corks, has 
drag ropes attached to it. One end is held firm 
either on shore or in a stationary boat, or 
attached to a buoy, while the other, on board 
the row boat, is carried out, and then, by rowing 
round in a circle, brought back to the stationary 

oint; whatever fish the trawl can sweep and 
Fold being thus brought together in a net that, 
before it is lifted, has been turned round on 
itself into the shape of a bag. The fish bagged 
in this way are of all kinds, but chiefly herring : 
the ground being trawled where herring is known 
to be abundant. 

This manner of fishing for herring was, twelve 
_— ago, made illegal. Herrings might only 

caught by the drift net. But the act to this 
effect was not constructed to secure its end. It 
hardly repressed trawling, even the Fishery 
Board does not seem to have respected it, and 
the bolder fishermen trawled on, till an outery | 
from the drift-net interests and the great curers 
produced an act of eighteen ’sixty, giving greater 
restrictive powers, and confiscating all the nets 
of trawl fishers. It did not confiscate the fish 
or boats, and the nets were not difficult to hide 
under the sea. Still, therefore, the purpose of 
the act was missed; but the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment contrived, as often happens, to achieve 
something that it did not intend. It forbade 
nets that might be used illegally for catching 
herrings, to be used at all during the herring 
season. This ruined the sprat fishers. Fishing 
for sprats is a source of livelihood to many, in 
the Firth of Forth, during the winter montlis. 
It is a fishery that requires the use of a trawl 
with small meshes ; and as the herring fishery, 
when all trawls were liable to seizure, was ap- 

ointed to continue from the end of May to the 
ast day of December, great misery was produced 
among those who depended on sprat fishing for 
their bread. 

Therefore, in the following year, ’sixty-one, 
the wisdom of Parliament produced a new act 





to legalise fishing for sprats; and at the same 
time ordained seizure of boats and fish, as well 
as of nets, from persons who werecaught trawling 
for herrings. ‘This did almost put an end to the 
trawling, and thereby caused hunger in many 
families on Loch Fyne and elsewhere. But, at 
the same time, bewildered by conflicting state- 
ments, the wisdom of Parliament appointed three 
efficient men to go and see what was the truth 
of the whole matter. They went, they saw, and 
they have just reported that the whole course of 
meddling with the trawlers has been an injurious 
mistake. 

The argument of drift-net orthodoxy against 
admitting within the pale of the law, heretics 
who trawl, is fairly reduced to the following 
seven heads: ‘(1.) Because immature herring 
may be caught by trawling. (2.) Because, as they 
consider, the seine-nets disturb and disperse 
the shoals of fish in entering the estuaries from 
the sea, and in consequence the fish desert the 
waters which they would otherwise have fre- 
quented. ‘They term this ‘ breaking the eye of 
the fish,’ and assert that when the shoal is thus 
scattered, it does not again unite. G) They 
state that the seine fishers sweep across the beds 
where the fish are depositing their spawn, and 
not only take the spawning herring, but destroy 
the spawn which has been deposited. (4.) 
They consider that the herring caught by the 
seine are not fit for curing, on account of the 
injury received by them in their capture. (5.) 
They accuse the trawlers or seiners of being a 
turbulent set of men, who wanton in mischief, 
and love to cut away drift-nets, or stab the buoys 
which float them, and thus produce much damage 
to property. (6.) They deny that the two 
systems can be carried on together in narrow 
waters, as the trawlers get foul of the drift-nets, 
and drive away the fish which would have meshed 
themselves. (7.) They state that the extrava- 
gaut gains of the trawlers, monopolised by a few, 
alter the market prices by sudden fluctuations, to 
the great detriment of the drift-net fishermen, 
who prosecute their labour in a more steady and 
less gambling manner.” 

To each count of this indictment the reply of 
the trawlers, brought into an equally small 
compass, is as follows: ‘‘(1.) They admit 
that, when the mesh of the net is less than the 
legal standard, they catch immature fish; but 
they deny that it is their interest as a class to do 
so, and state that larger and finer herrings were 
caught by the trawl than can be got by the drift- 
net. (2.) They deny that the enclosure of herring 
in a circle by a net drawn gently round them in a 
retired locality on the coast, can disturb the 
general shoal of fish so much as their meeting 
numerous walls of netting, often miles in length, 
let down into the sea to obstruct their progress. 
(3.) They deny interference with the spawning- 
beds, asserting that there is only a small market 
for full fish on the west coast, and that it is not 
their interest to catch fish in that condition. They 
state that the destruction of the spawning-beds 
was not produced by them, but by the drift-net 
fishermen on the coast of Ayrshire, who sunk 
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their drift-nets as trammels to catch the fish in 
the act of spawning. (4.) They assert that the 
fish caught by trawling is, by the admission of 
all, good for the fresh market, and that it is this 
market which they desire to supply. They deny, 
however, that the fish so caught are unfit for 
curing, and give, as the reason for an occasional 
inferiority in this respect, the rapid and careless 
handling to which the fish are subjected in the pro- 
secution of an illegal fishing, which may at any 
time be interrupted. (5.) They wholly deny, as a 
class, that they injure the nets of the drift-net 
fishermen : they point to the records of collisions 
between the drift-net fishermen themselves 
before trawling was introduced, and say that the 
alleged instances of mischief on the part of the 
trawlers have never been substantiated when 
submitted to an official investigation. (6.) They 
see no difficulty in carrying on the two systems 
of fishing together, as the trawlers chiefly fish 
close to the shore in shallows, where the drift- 
nets are rarely placed. They further assert 
that, instead of frightening the fish away so that 
they will not mesh in the drift-nets, they drive 
the shoals out of the shallow into deeper water, 
where the drift-nets are enabled to capture them. 
(7.) They assert that the large hauls got by the 
trawler are of great benefit to the consumer of 
fish, by enabling him to get herring at a much 
cheaper rate than he could by the old method of 
drift-net fishing; and that the poor especially 
benefit by the abundance of fresh fish thus 
thrown into the market.” 

Now, how has the case stood at Loch Fyne, 
that long estuary between the Cantyre peninsula 
and the mainland which bites into the country 
for some miles above Inverary? About a thousand 
herrings go to a barrel. The average yearly 
take of herrings in Loch Fyne was twenty-five 
thousand barrels in the four years preceding 
December, 1858, but forty-two thousand barrels 
in the four years following. All along the coast 
of Loch Fyne are fishing villages and stations. 
Tarbert is the head-quarters of the trawlers ; 
Inverary of the drift-net men. The suppression 
of trawling in Loch Fyne has been fitfully 
carried into effect. In “fifty-two it was effec- 
tive, and the hungry Tarbert men took only 
three hundred instead of six thousand barrels of 
fish. In fifty-three, an accident to the govern- 
ment vessel in the Loch left the trawlers little 
impeded ; in the following year the Russian war 
carried her Majesty’s vessels into other waters. 
Trawling revived. In ’fifty-seven, a Treasury 
Commission recommended “the repeal of a 
statute which has no other result than to keep 
a considerable population in the habitual and 
successful violation of the law.” The Fishery 
Board believed that this good advice would be 
taken, and the trawlers were left unmolested, 
till in *fifty-eight and ’fifty-nine the drift-net 
men-in Upper Loch Fyne, being encroached 
upon, threatened to take the law into their own 
hands, and in prospect of a serious breach of the 
— (for the fishermen brought guns in‘o their 

oats), the acts of ’sixty and ’sixty-one were 
passed, Meanwhile, in spite of the asserted 





interference of the trawlers with the shoals, the 
take of herrings has been steadily and consider- 
ably increasing in Loch Fyne, from an average 
of fifteen thousand barrels a year in the five 
years before eighteen ’forty-eight, to nineteen 
thousand a year in the next five years, twenty- 
five thousand in the next, and forty-five in the 
last. But during the last period of five years, 
there was in one year—’sixty-one—a deficient 
take, resembling similar occasional deficiencies 
before the trawling system had been introduced. 
The fish in that year were plentiful, but un- 
usually small, so that many slipped through the 
drift-nets that would have been caught in the 
trawl. The drift-net party ascribed the failure 
to the previous trawling, and ascribed to the 
a year’s cessation of trawling, the good 
erring harvest of the next year, ’sixty-two. At 
all events, it is clear that trawling has not 
ruined the fishery, and, if the benefit of repres- 
sion be so great in two years, what should not 
have been the hurt done during the fifteen years’ 
continuance of the practice? Yet it is a fact 
that the last year of trawling yielded the best 
take of the whole fifteen. But the truth is, that, 
not in Loch Fyne only, but along the whole 
west coast of Scotland, there has been, apart 
from annual fluctuation, a marked increase in 
the annual average of herrings taken during 
successive periods of five years. Some part of 
the increase is due to the increasing use of 
trawl-boats between the years forty and ’sixty ; 
some part to the better make of the drift-nets, 
which are now obtained from a manufactor 
instead of being made by the fishermen at their 
own homes. The history of each occasional 
bad year at Loch Fyne, shows that it always 
produced a panic among the fishermen, and 
strong representations that something or some- 
body, supposed for the time being to be the 
see of the failure, ought to be put down by 
aw. 

It is evident that trawling does not drive the 
fish away. Does it damage the fish, rub off the 
scale, bruise the flesh, and make them unfit for 
curing? It appears that the largest curers had 
agents at Tarbert to buy trawled herring, but 
the fact that trawling was illegal, say the traw- 
lers, did cause them to lift fish hurriedly and 
roughly, handle them rudely in their haste, and 
tumble them into the boat: all hands being at 
the oars to escape capture by the fishery officers. 
They say that if the trawled herrings be leisurely 
handled, and the boat kept dry by use of 
the , the trawled herring are quite as good 
as the itift-net herring. The commissioners 
put this question to the best test by making ex- 
periments of their own with the trawl-net. Once, 
the haul was so great that the net broke, but in 
each case the fish were delivered in excellent 
condition, the scales not rubbed off, the flesh 
not discoloured, and no fish under six inches 
mixed with them. It was found, on seeking 
reports from places where trawling was not 
illegal, that in Gat the trawled herrings were 
found less damaged than those which had strug- 
gled in the meshes of the drag-net: while the 
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herrings of Norway, and the large herrings im- 
ported from Newfoundland and Labrador, chiefly 
or altogether caught by drag-nets, are admitted 
to be perfectly well cured. The Scotch trawlers, 
however, opposed generally by the curers, say 
that they don’t care to supply the curers, that 
they can find a sale for their abundance of cheap 
fresh fish, and that it was the cheapness of their 
fresh fish that first brought down on them the 
wrath of the curing interests. There were 
found, however, thoughtful and disinterested 
witnesses among tle curers also. Thus, one 
gentleman who had been a curer for forty years, 
and a drift-net fisherman for twenty years, says 
that of course his interest is against trawling, 
which deranges the market, and brings in gluts 
of fresh fish: ‘I have found, for instance, when 
I came from the north with a good supply of 
cured herrings, that the fresh market was so 

lutted by the herrings taken by the trawlers of 

och Fyne, that my sale was much injured. 
But,” he adds, “it is the interest of the con- 
sumer rather than that of the curer which should 
be consulted. I think trawling is an improved 
method of fishing, because it is less noisy, and 
not so likely to frighten the fish as hundreds of 
drift-boats all at one place with their vast quan- 
tity of netting. Why do you not allow fishing 
to be practised in a way which is both cheaper 
and better than the old plan? If land can be 
a have you a right to compel a man to 

elve it with a spade? If you can catch herrings 
for sixpence a hundred, by the trawl, what right 
have you to make the consumer pay two shillings 
and sixpence a hundred for herrings taken by 
the drift ?” 

In support of the accusation of the damage 
done to drift-nets by the turbulent and heretical 
trawlers, no evidence was offered, nor could any be 
found inthefishery books and records of thepolice. 
Long before trawling was thought of, in eighteen 
*seventeen, the fishery officer wrote in despair : 
“A considerable number of fishermen are 
making — against each other for steal- 


ing, and robbing, and committing depredations. 
They are the most unruly set of fishermen in 
Loch Fyne that are this day in existence.” 


And only last December, when there were no 
trawlers to grumble at, the fishery officer re- 

rted that, “Owing to the large number of 

oats from different places, a large amount of 
loss, by wilful and intentional cutting, was done 
to netting.” Between drift-net fishing and 
trawling there might well be jealousy, when the 
trawlers were the outlaws working a system that 
demands of each fisherman a seventh of the 
capital, and yields him double the gains of a 
law-fearing drift-net man. And then the occa- 
sional great hauls of the trawlers, cheapenin 
fish, spoilt the market, and seriously reduce 
the profits of the drift-net fishers, and of the 
large curers too. 

To the occasional capture of herring fry, under 
the system of legal repression, the trawlers 
themselves plead guilty. No fisherman desires 
to spoil his ishing ground, and they believe that 
it is injurious to it to catch fry. But when 


there was constant fear of capture by cruisers, 
the inch-mesh to which trawlers, if their mode 
of fishing be made legal, desire to be restricted, 
was often unlawfully reduced in size, in order 
that there might be less time lost in clearing 
the meshes of entangled fish. But the scientific 
men of the commission add, for their own parts, 
“ We do not attach the same importance to the 
capture of young herrings as the local fisher- 
men do. On the whole of the east coast it is 
the habitual practice to catch herrings ready to 
spawn, each of which contains fifty or sixty 
thousands of eggs, so that the capture of young 
herring on the west coast sinks into insigni- 
ficance as compared with this general practice. 
Besides, when we observe such an instance as 
the continual capture, in the narrow waters of 
the Thames, of white bait, the fry of a fish for 
which there is a greatly increasing demand, 
without apparent decrease in their propagation 
by mature fish, we think that the objections 
raised to the capture of these young herring 
have been overrated.” 

As to the injury done by trawling in the 
catching of white fish, that is nearly all gain to 
the herring harvest: since cod, ling, coalfish, 
hake, conger, and dogfish all feed upon herring, 
and like it so much that herring is the only 
good bait for the long line white-fishing, upon 
which many fisher-folk, in Skye and elsewhere, 
depend as much for winter food as they do on 
the herring fishery for money. But the close 
time, from the first of January till about the 
end of March, deprives the fishermen of the 
west coast of Scotland, of their bait, at the very 
time when they require it most. To some 
places, fresh herring can be brought from the 
east coast, where there is no law of close time. 
But the poor fishermen of west Scotland, who 
need most to draw their daily food out of the 
sea, and who are, in the close months, liable to 
a fine of five pounds, and the confiscation of 
their boats and nets—that is to say, liable to 
utter ruin—for the offence of having a fresh her- 
ring in their possession for which they cannot 
lawfully account, simply are left to hunger, 
while the herrings that they must not catch are 
being eaten under water by the cod and ling. The 
poor people of Skye complain that the restric- 
tions of law have been made to suit the views of 
the large fish curers, who alone know how to 
make their representations heard, and who, not 
choosing to keep up their establishments on the 
west coast during the winter and spring months, 
when the fishing is not worth ¢heir while, are 
unwilling that others should be allowed to fish 
while they are off the station. The law has 
caused the ruin of some families caught in the 
act of procuring herring for bait. ‘Ihe poor 
fishermen say that they themselves signed a 
petition for close time, on the representation 
of the curers that it would be for their benefit, 
but they had no idea they were not to get her- 
ring for bait. They all believe in a close time, 
but some desire it at one season, some at 
another, and the motive is usually found to be 








a wish for protection against whoever or what- 
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ever may interfere with local profits. The curers 
like it because it “ clears their market.” During 
the close time they have no fresh fish to com- 
pete with, except that of the east coast, and 
they sell their stock out, at good prices. 

Now, the commission of inquiry tells us that, 
whatever it may be to the curer, close time is no 

rotection to the herring, for whose good alone 
it is professedly established. It allows the natural 
enemies of the herring to multiply, and over 
fishes of the sea it is clear that man’s destruc- 
tive power is very slight indeed, compared with 
all the natural Todaastion agencies at work. 
The cod and ling caught annually on the coast 
of Scotland, would, if left in the sea, have de- 
stroyed more herring than could have beencaught 
by all the fishermen. A codfish is frequently 
found with six or seven undigested herrings 
in his stomach. The take of codfish on the 
Scotch coast in the single year ’sixty-one was, 
at a fair average of weight to each, twenty-four 
hundred thousand: who would have eaten, had 
they lived, as much herring as could have been 
caught by forty-eight thousand fishermen, which 
is eight thousand more than all Scotland contains. 
The conger and dogfish are as destructive; the 
gulls and gannets slay their millions ; the por- 
poises and grampuses destroy uncounted multi- 
tudes ; sea trout and innumerable other fish prey 
on the herring fry; flat fish of all kinds resort 
to the herring spawning-ground to feed on the 
fresh ova. The influence, therefore, of man, whe- 
ther for conservation or destruction of the her- 
ring, becomes almost or absolutely inappreciable. 
Over the spawning-banks of Ballantrae, which 
are only about three miles long, upwards of a 
hundred boats fished during the twenty years 
preceding the year ‘fifty-four in an especially 
destructive manne >. Beyond the common annual 
variation there never was any diminution in the 
yield, until the herrings. suddenly quitted the 
banks. This they did, by one of those unaccount- 
able movements for which the fishermen always 
find some people ashore to blame, but which have 
nothing whatever to do with land politics. Thus, 
for example, before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Loch Roag in Lewis was a famous herring 
ground. Suddenly the herrings left it, and re- 
mained away for forty years; then they came 
back, and paid regular visits for nine years; 
then they disappeared for thirty-two years, after 
which they again returned in force. 

Again, nobody likes to catch herring fry, and 
yet government encourages the capture of 
1erring in spawn, and gives the “full crown 
brand” to one hundred and eighty thousand crans 
of cured full herrings ina year, besides which are 
to be reckoned the cured herrings sold without 
brand and the fresh herrings. Now, each full 
herring contains fifty thousand ova, and if only 
a tenth part of them are vivified, then all the 
herring fry caught in a year in the most reckless 
and unprotected time would only represent as 
much loss as is represented by two crans out of 
the one hundred and eighty thousand. Such 
being the facts, we cannot wonder that her 
Majesty’s commissioners recommend that the 





west of Scotland herring fishery should no longer 
be trammelled with repressive acts “ calculated 
only to protect class interests, and to disturb in 
an unknown and possibly injurious manner the 
balance existing between the conservative and 
destructive agencies at work upon the herring. 
If legislation could regulate the appetites of cod, 
conger, and porpoise, it might be useful to pass 
laws regarding them ; but to prevent fishermen 
from catching their poor one or two per cent 
of herring in any way they please, when the 
other ninety-eight per cent, subject to destruc- 
tive agencies, are poached in all sorts of unre- 
cognised piscine methods, seems a wasteful em- 
ployment of the force of law.” 

And so they conclude by expressing their 
strong conviction “that the recent legislation 
on the subject of the herring fishery has unne- 
cessarily restricted the operations of fishermen 
—has repressed invention, by prohibiting new 
and more productive forms of labour—is calcu- 
lated to be destructive, rather than conservative, 
in relation to the future supply of herring—and 
although it may be beneficial to certain class 
interests, is unjust to the consumer of fish, and 
to the public generally.” 





FRANCE ON AMERICA. 

Tue journals tell us that Prince Napoleon 
has started in his yacht for Egypt and Palestine 
—news which recals to our recollection his recent 
trip to America, and from which trip we have 
already culled a few striking passages.* But 
the American drama is still so far from approach- 
ing its catastrophe, and Western Europe is 
growing so uneasy about the character of the 
denotiment, that we recur once more to Colonel 
Pisani’s narrative as a faithful picture of Trans- 
atlantic ways and doings. 

On that occasion the prince did not allow the 
grass to grow under his feet. On the 26th of 

uly, 1861, he arrived in the United States ; 
he left them on the 26th of September following. 
During those two months, his imperial highness 
visited the greater part of the Northern and 
Western States; went South as far as the Se- 
cessional Army ; traversed Lakes Erie, Ontario, 
Michigan, and Superior; and finally devoted a 
week to Canada. The sum total of the distances 
performed may be estimated, as the crow flies, 
at four thousand five hundred miles, which gives 
an average of seventy miles per day, including 
Sundays. 

The prince is a great traveller, as everybody 
knows, and maintains, for marine excursions, a 
permanent establishment which is always avail- 
able at the shortest notice. The emperor has 
— at his cousin’s service the steam yacht 

erome-Napoleon, with a crew of one hundred 
and twenty men, and an engine of seven hundred 
and fifty horse power. This vessel, besides her 
naval merits, is a model of nautical comfort and 
taste. On her deck she carries a building which 





* See volume viii., page 174. 
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contains the common drawing-room as well as 
the prince’s private apartments. Beneath the 
deck is an independent and separate suite of 
rooms for the princess and her ladies, besides 
six handsome guest-chambers opening into a 
dining-room for eighteen persons ; there is also 
the kitchen and the servants’ offices. The fore- 
part of the vessel is occupied exclusively by the 
staff and the crew. 

The yacht is always ready to put to sea. The 
prince, his aides-de-camp, the crew, and the 
servants, are all so accustomed to these flying 
voyages, that it is much easier and simpler for 
his yachting household to undertake a four 
months’ jaunt than to go and spend a week in 
a suburban chateau. Every individual has his 
own room, his bed, his bureau, his library, with 
every other requisite for his usual pursuits and 
his daily habits. Under such circumstances, a 

acht is more than a mere means of locomotion ; 
it is a floating mansion. Consequently, the 
prince, while travelling, makes but very brief 
settlements on terra firma, After a rapid trip 
into the interior, the yacht is his home, his 
country. French private life and luxury are 
thus transported into the most inhospitable 
regions. After a walk in absolute solitude on 
the coast of Greenland, amongst chaotic blocks 
of granite, snows, and avalanches, where plants 
cannot grow nor animals live, the travellers 
could return on board to enjoy a blazing fire, 
take up the favourite book, and conclude the 
half-finished letter or drawing. The table, 
served exactly as in Paris, glittered with bril- 
liant lamps and crystal. French wines were 
sipped to the strains of a band which called 
forth echoes from the rocky wilderness where no 
human sound had been heard before. 

It had been arranged to leave the Princess 
Clotilde in Europe; but at the last moment she 
declared simply and firmly that she would ac- 
company her husband to America. But as her 
highness could not bear the long land journeys 
of the interior, she was installed—with horses, 
carriages, and ladies of honour—at the New 
York Hotel, in Broadway. The males of the 
party went their way, leaving under the protec- 
tion of American hospitality the only princess 
who appears to have set foot on the soil of the 
republic. 

Their first acquaintance with American rail- 
ways conveyed no favourable opinion; nor did 
further experience modify the impression. Every 
carriage or “car” is some sixteen yards long, 
without divisions or compartments. Two rows 
_ of benches range from one end to the other, 
leaving between them a narrow passage by 
means of which the carriages communicate ; so 
that the public is incessantly promenading along 
the whole length of the train. There is neither 
first, second, nor third class. All places are 
alike, and the same in price. 

Whenever the prince entered a station, even 
without being expected, one of the carriages 
was immediately reserved for him and his suite, 
shut up, and locked. The key was then taken 
to one of the party with discreet and cautious 








eagerness. They were then obliged to find up 
the director, to present their thanks; for he 
never put himself in the way of receiving them. 
Often, payment for their places was refused to 
be taken at the office, and more than once it was 
brought back after having been received. 

In spite of the care thus taken to withdraw 
them from contact with a very mixed public 
and the crowding of the multitude, they were 
still very sensible of the defects of the American 
railway cars. Whether on account of their 
length, or whether in consequence of the bad 
condition of the road and the rails—which 
latter are, in the majority of cases, crushed, 
warped, and dislocated—the vibration is in- 
supportable. Moreover, the dimensions of the 
windows are so small that you experience an 
— to suffocation. 

t has been rumoured that, on the American 
railways, every train has its refreshment-room— 
a fable. Not only is there nothing to eat and 
nothing to drink (except iced water, which na- 
tional and tonic beverage is supplied at discre- 
tion), but there is not the least bit of bar room 
at the stations. For strangers, this absence of 
all refreshment is a serious annoyance. As to 
the Americans, they will pass a whole day with- 
out taking sustenance. 

Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsylvania (once 
the metropolis of Quakers, and now the manu- 
facturing town of the New World), long disputed 
the pre-eminence with New York. At present, 
the struggle is no longer possible, the balance 
having inclined in favour of the latter. Phila- 
delphia, born only yesterday, refuses to be com- 
forted for having only five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The Philadelphians boast that their 
city is the best built in all the world. Red brick 
figures side by side with fine white marble. Cal- 
careous rocks of all colours abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nevertheless, the town is poorly lighted, 
horribly filthy, and very ill kept, especially in 
what concerns the highway department. Every 
means seem to be taken to frighten the citizens 
from stirring, except in omnibuses. The streets, 
neither macadamised nor paved, but simply 
strewed with bits of stone, offer a succession of 
mountains and valleys capitally adapted to sprain 
the ankles of foot passengers, and to break the 
springs of vehicles. Besides, there is not one 
which is not furrowed by one or more railways, 
which are neither more nor less than the con- 
fiscation of a portion of the public way for the 
benefit of a private speculation. In Philadel- 

hia, the streets are completely overrun with 
iron rails. You must either stop at home or 
submit to the omnibus, which takes you where 
it goes, not where you want to go. Every hired 
carriage which has not its own proper railway, 
offers, as soon as it attempts to stir, the emblem 
of the lot which awaits small industries when 
they venture to compete with great ones. 

The great lion of Philadelphia is the Cherry 
Hill Penitentiary, which is situated at the city 
gates, upon a naked elevation of cold and melan- 
choly aspect. The exterior presents a square of 
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about two hundred yards each way. The walls, 
garnished with towers, are thirty feet high. It 
1s impossible to imagine an edifice whose ex- 
ternal architectural arrangements give a more 
exact idea of its peculiar purpose, or which 
could better prepare the mind for the impres- 
sions it is to receive within. 

The plan of the interior is this: A central 
circular building, called the Observatory, has 
eight openings, each of which corresponds with 
a gallery. One of these corridors or galleries 
leads to the offices belonging to the establish- 
ment, the officers’ lodgings, the kitchens, store- 
rooms, &c. The other seven correspond to so 
many oblong wings, in each of which the 
prisoners’ cells are placed right and left along a 
central passage, which is itself only a continua- 
tion of the corridor. The ground plan would be 
exactly represented by a windmill furnished with 
eight sails. From the centre of the Observatory, 
the governor, by making a complete revolution 
on his own axis, can embrace at a glance all that 
is passing. The penitentiary contains in all five 
hundred and sixty cells. Those on the ground 
floor open into walled-in gardens of eight or ten 
yards square. Such are the material arrange- 
ments. 

The penal system is based upon seclusion by 
night and by day, with: compulsory labour; a 
quarter of an hour per day being allowed each 
prisoner for conversation with his keeper, with 
the governor, or with charitable men who come 
to the prison, out of pure philanthropy, to per- 
form the functions of chaplain and schoolmaster. 
Note that this quarter of an hour’s conversation 
is the essential and capital point ; suppress it, 
and the prisoner goes mad or dies. At Pitts- 
burg, they tried a cellular system without the 
quarter of an hour’s grace, and were obliged to 
give it up. 

The man who holds no communication with 
his fellows, manifests symptoms, little by little, 
of a decided tendency to insanity, which is almost 
certain when the seclusion is absolute; and is 
developed, in all cases, in proportion to the 
obstacles placed between the imprisoned mind 
and the outer world. The philosophers and 
economists of Europe and America lost no time 
in discussing the question. In Pennsylvania, it 
is hard to say why, if was debated both more 
profoundly and more passionately than else- 
where, and made the subject of more frequent 
experiment. Two grand systems—those of 
Auburn and Cherry Hill—still remain standing 
face to face. At Auburn, the prisoners are 
secluded only by night. By day, they labour 
together in common workshops, but on condition 
of absolute silence. Now, it is found that 
nothing short of the whip will prevent the 
—— from communicating with each other 

y signs or a stolen interchange of words. The 
keeper therefore walks abouttheroom armed with 
the repressive instrument, punishing the culprit 
instantly a fault is committed, exactly as a hunts- 
man keeps his pack in order by liberal infliction 
of the lash. Where this form of discipline is 
employed, the prisoners preserve their reason ; 





the sight of their fellow-creatures, even without 
verbal intercourse, suffices to maintain their 
intellectual faculties in equilibrium: Moreover, 
their health is good, and they perform useful and 
profitable labour. On the other hand, their 
morals improve but slightly, or not at all. The 
reason is plain. The basis of human morality is 
the sentiment of personal dignity; how can it 
be acquired, or regained after being lost, under 
the incessant and degrading action of the whip ? 

In the state of Pennsylvania, a criminal can- 
not be condemned to more than twelve years 
of cellular imprisonment. But the governor of 
the prison informed the prince that five years 
was the very most that a prisoner could bear. 
In fact, madness is always hovering over those 
sad retreats of silence and solitude, stooping 
sometimes on one and sometimes on another, 
and frightening even those who are not yet 
struck, ‘by the shadow of its murky wing. 

The tourists swept over the distance which 
separates Philadelphia from Washington at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. They crossed arms 
of the sea with fearful rapidity on a couple of 
rails which looked like mere wires suspended 
over the abyss; they glided at full steam—they, 
their locomotive, and their carriages—upon the 
roof of an immense edifice, whose lower stories 
were occupied by an unknown and unseen popu- 
lation. Then, they felt the edifice move, and 
discovered that they were on the top of a 
steamer, on board which the train was taken, as 
a bale of cotton might be on an ordinary vessel. 

The day after his arrival, the prince went to 
White House, to visit the president of the re- 
public. The official residence of the first magis- 
trate of the United States is a handsome palace 
situated in the most retired quarter of Wash- 
ington, and surrounded by a beautiful garden. 
When the prince and Baron Mercier got out of 
their carriage, at the foot of a magnificent flight 
of marble steps, there was nobody, neither ser- 
vant nor porter, to receive them or even to open 
the door. Some chance passing messenger ful- 
filled the task. 

The saloon into which the prince was shown 
is a magnificent room, covered with gilding ; 
the furniture is rich, but of questionable taste. 
The party were kept waiting a quarter of an 
hour, and there were symptoms that the prince’s 
impatience would cause him to make a sudden 
retreat, when there oy a little man, ina 
straw hat, a grey frock coat, and no cravat, or a 
cravat so small as not to be worth mentioning. 
With a gay and active step he approached Baron 
Mercier, who, after a friendly shake of the hand, 
presented Mr. Seward, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the United States. 

Mr. Seward may be forty-eight or fifty; his 
hair, a little in disorder, is light mingled with 
grey; his eyes, deep sunk beneath his eyebrows, 
are small, but very sharp; his aquiline nose pre- 
sents a very decided curve; his whole counte- 
nance reveals cleverness and intellect. He is 
an excellent companion, very merry, very lively, 
and familiar from the first shake of the hand. 
His manners are so free and easy, that they 
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almost excite suspicion at the outset. One 
is apt to believe that craft cannot help lying 
hid behind so frank an exterior. But A is 
not at all the case. Mr. Seward is a capital 
fellow, very open, and a bit of a joker. Every- 
body knows, too, that although Mr. Lincoln is 
at the head of the government, the real man of 
importance, the veritable chief of the republican 
party, is Mr. Seward. Rich, independent, gifted 
to a high degree with the impassioned, aggres- 
sive, boastful, facetious eloquence which p eases 
Anglo-Saxon meetings, he early acquired great 
popularity. When the republican party had to 
choose a candidate for the presidency, Mr. 
Seward’s supporters were sufficiently numerous 
to cause alarm. By a clever decision he avoided 
the risk of a check. He offered his support to 
Mr. Lincoln. The move succeeded, and he took 
for himself the next post after the presidency— 
the secretaryship of foreign affairs. He speaks 
no language besides English, and knows little 
about Europe; although he has the habit of 
saying with an emphasis which is somewhat 
comic, that he spent several years at the prin- 
cipal European Courts to acquire the art of 
governing men. 

A few minutes after Mr. Seward’s entrance, 
Mr. Lincoln made his appearance. His stature 
is so much above the average that .he might be 
— a giant, were not the word—the expression 
of strength and power in the biblical and mytho- 
logical senses—now confined to the vocabulary of 
tumblers and showmen. His countenance bears 
no marked character, but approaches to the 
Celtic type of Auvergne, with a long head and 
a sharp nose. His hair is very black, as is also 
his beard, coming to a point alter the American 
fashion. If his physiognomy expresses bene- 
volence and frankness, his attitude and manners 
are those of a modest, nay, a timid person. Per- 


ship of the great European models. Conse- 
quently, he is a stranger to that narrow patriot- 
ism, that national exclusiveness, which concen- 
trates all the ideas, studies, and admiration of 
the Americans upon America. The study of 
pure science and mathematics has inspired him 
with a taste for theoretical speculations which 
is shared by few of his countrymen. He is 
polite, discreet, reserved. He has acquired the 
art of appearing modest, and of obtaining respect 
by unpretending manners. He is able to con- 
form to the habits and customs of the strangers 
with whom he comes in contact, and he practises 
every rule of the most scrupulous urbanity with 
a certain dash of republican pride which is want- 
ing neither in charm nor in dignity. This class 
of men, so different from the Yan ees, does not 
seem to have hitherto obtained, in the direction of 
public affairs, a share proportionate to the merit, 
the knowledge, and the conscientious integrity 
which distinguish the majority of its members. 
Subsequently, at Detroit, the prince visited 
General Cass in his peaceful and opulent retreat 
on the northern frontier of America, and found 
him in deep disappointment. He despaired of 
his country, and foresaw nothing but misfortune, 
ruin, and humiliation. In his idea, the work of 
Washington, in which Washington himself never 
had perfect faith, was on the point of falling to 
a. He spoke as if his cherished hopes were 
lighted, without remedy. . 
Phe prince found the interior of the general’s 
house very simple, like those of most private in- 
dividuals in the Northern States. A fortune 
there is not enjoyed in the sense which we attach 





| 
| 


to it in Europe. No luxurious table, furniture, 
or equipages ; no taste for collections, books, or 
pictures. The upper classes have no idea of 
dividing their existence between town and 
country; and, therefore, no idea of a country- 


haps his embarrassed address—which communi- | seat or of the hospitable habits which are the 


cates itself to those with whom he converses— 
is nothing more than the difficulty experienced 
by men of his height in concealing it a little and 
maintaining their equilibrium. 

In the evening, the prince dined with the pre- 
sident. General McClellan, whom he met there, 
was about forty years of age, short in stature, 
with black hair and moustaches, an open, intel- 
ligent, and very agreeable countenance, and re- 
markably simple and modest manners. Each of 
the great European armies offers a well-charac- 
terised type of officer, beneath which type indi- 
vidual peculiarities of style, manner, language, 
and even constitution, in some sort disappear. 
An English officer does not resemble an Austrian 
officer; a French officer differs from a Russian 
officer. McClellan reminds you of the type of 
the French Artillery officers. 

The reason is, that he was educated at West 





Point school, which is a mixture of the French 
Military and Polytechnic schools. The student 
of West Point speaks foreign languages, princi- 
pally French. In respect to literature, science, | 


and military art, he has been nursed in the wor- 


delight of the English aristocracy. 

It is not very easy to guess what employment 
rich Americans cou/d make of their money. It 
may be suspected that, the more they have, the 
more they rush into business speculations, which 
for them take the place of other amusements. 
As to the very small number of men who, having 
made large fortunes, retire from business—they 
were probably the persons whom, before the 
civil war, we used to see appearing from time to 
time in Europe, where they seemed to come 
solely to discover the means of spending their 
wealth. They were very inexperienced in that 
kind of existence. Their tastes were more showy 
than delicate, their enjoyments more conven- 
tional than real; and they frequently appeared 
strangers to the fundamental principle of finance 
which distinguishes capital from revenue. We 
beheld them, brilliant comets, dazzling the Old 
World for a while, and then suddenly disappear- 
ing into complete obscurity. 
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